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Increasing Facilities and Diminishing | fluential citizens. ‘‘This proposed system | power and freight-cars, paying to the owners 


Expenses in Railroading. 

Tae cause of railroad improvement has suf- 
fered a great loss in the recent death of Mr, 
Lorenzo Sherwood. As the proposer of cer- 
tain reforms in railroad organization and man- 
agement ; as President of the ‘‘ National Anti- | 
monopoly Cheap Freight Railroad League ;” 
as the author of sundry memorials to Congress, 
on which bills are now pending in that body, 
he largely aided in arousing public attention to 
the necessity of increasing and cheapening | 
railroad facilities, so as to reduce the cost of | 
freightage to the lowest practicable point con- | 
sistent with the interests of the railroad com- | 
panies and the public. 

The publications of 


the above-named | 


League contain many testimonials to the im- | 


portance of the proposed improvements, from | 
: : . : | 
practical railroad men and from prominent | 


the Charles River, near Cambridge, Mass.; Tongues | T#ilroad publications in this country and En- | 


from Tombs (21); Church of the Unity, Boston, Mass. ; 


Portrait of Rev. George H. Hepworth, of Boston.— | 
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rope, as also from many public meetings in | 
this and other States, that were addressed by 
Josiah Quincy, Horace Greeley, and other in- 
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the great want of every interest of the country 


| is some cheaper and more efficient means of | 


freight-transportation between the grain-pro- 
ducing and the manufacturing and importing 
regions.” Similar expressions of concurrence, 
wholly or partially, have been uttered by most 
of the journals of this city, and in many 
prominent publications through the Union. 
This much by way of introducing a brief 
outline of the proposed policy, the discussion 
of which must soon oc@upy the national coun- 
cils when the pending bills come up for ac- 
tion. The plan contemplates the construction 
of a double-track freight railroad on each of 
the great routes of traffic, the road-beds only 
to be owned by the railroad companies, leaving 
the tracks open to all forwarders who comply 
with the general rules and furnish motive 








| divided by short intervals. 


| has the great merit of perfect simplicity,” | of the roads reasonable toll, as is done on the 
said an evening contemporary, adding that Erie and other canals. 
‘the plan of exclusively freight railroads, on | 
which individuals or companies could do | 
their own freighting, seems to have met with | 
| much favor from practical business men, as 


A vital point in this 
policy is the provision that all trains shali 
move with equal speed—say ten miles an hom 
—so that each track may be filled with trains 
In this way for- 
warders can prepare trains at the towns along 
the route, to be switched on the tracks, take 
their place and reach their destination at regu- 
lar hours. It is thought that monopoly in rail- 
roading and in supplying our markets may 
thus be largely, if not wholly, prevented, while 
a vastly greater amount of freight would b> 
transported with greater regularity and speed, 
and at far less cost, than at present. Indeed, 
it is asserted by the Cheap Freight League, 
and sustained by many able advocates, tha 

the cost of transportation would thus be 
reduced to one-half or even one-third of the usual 
rates on railroads as now managed. 

And now for a few words about passenger- 
traffic. While freight would be the leading 
feature on roads organized under this plan, 
accommodations for travelers could be fur- 
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in a hurry, or with mere money to spare, could 
of course take the fast freight and passenger 
lines. : 

The magnitude of the subject may be strik- 


resulting from running freight and passenger 
trains with un-equal speed over the same track, 
the Cheap Freight League analyzed the reports 
made to the New York Legislature by the Erie 
Railway and the Central Railroad Companies ; 
and proved, by that sworn testimony, that, by 
the present mode, the net profit on passenger 
traffic over the Central Road for the year 1866, 
for instance, was, in round numbers, only 
$88,000, while the profit on freight was over 
$2,500,000 ; and that on the Erie Railway, 
during the same year, the profit on freight was 
nearly the same (about two millions and a half), 
while there was an actual loss of $121,000 on 
passengers! Tho great freight trade, the 
leading interest of the country, restricted in 
facilities and over-taxed in cost, by this inter- 
mingling of trains at varying speed, to accom- 
modate passenger traffic, which on one road 
pays only a mere bagatelle, and on the other 
occasions positive loss in the cash account ! 
But our object is not to argue—preferring, as 
we de, to submit some facts, that may stimu- 
late our readers to examine and judge for 


| 


If it is asked, How is it possible that the 
running of trains at equal speed can accom. 
ish the desired results? let it be answered 


E 


sissippi—the Erie Railway, the New York Cen- 
tral, the Pennsylvania Central, and the Balti- 
more and Ohio combined. And, startling as it 
may be to persons whvu have not examined such 
subjects, it may be added that such a double- 
track railroad, with trains running at only 
eight miles per hour, could actually transport 
four times as much freight as even the Erie Canal 
itself !—as may be seen by the following calcu- 
lations, extracted from one of the Cheap Freight 
Memorials to Congress : 

wr J above ,~ is based - cptenees wat, 
Stas. week, according’ to the custom on that canal. 


Upon the same basis, but running through the whole 
twelve montha, the pemwess pesrese by the accom- 


a tous each way ; total tonnage capacity, 
“ 


it miles per hour and two miles space 
Mage capacity tide. mee Sic pregeed 

Railway, ten miles per hour ; space, two miles be- 
tween trains ; 8,700,000 tons each way j total tonnage 
Railway’ ten miles per hour ; space, one mile be- 
ee ane ene weg 5 Cote! tonnage 


Ly it miles per hour ; space, one mile be- 
nowy of Ry 016,000 tons each way ; total tonnage 
: ‘ 


eight miles per hour ; space, half mile 


B& 


A 


}~ ~- yh, way ; total ton- 
Fietwey ten per hour ; space, half mile be- 
—S ae way ; total tonnage 


’ 70,080, 

"Eb waiay for reducing, largely reducing, 
the cost of transportation between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts and the vast interior regions 
of our country, acquires fresh illustration from 
the completion of the first railroad across the 
continent. However valuable that railroad 
may be for our internal communications even 
at the present high charges, it is ridiculous to 
suppose that any considerable international 
traffic can pass over its great length till the 
cost of freightage shall be reduced to some such 
extent as is contemplated by the Cheap Freight 
League and by the bills now pending in Con- 
gress. The agitation of the subject is not be- 
gun a moment too soon. 








Ovz next number will be accompanied, with- 
Tees eietienotens to var pages cf the Beowepagee, ve" 
Menge Deine the interior of the Coliseum at the Opening 
of the Great National Peace Jubilee, at Boston, Mass. 
asa ure of the dest 








A Lonpon correspondent, to whom we are 
often indebted for an amusing or instructive para- 
graph, writes about hasheesh : 

“Lately, I heard a curious account of the effects of 
hasheesh, ‘taken by ® French comsuh and two other 

in : : , the effects 

L fe, and | d up and 

1 away, « blowing 


i the table. 
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Noritce.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors, 








Notice to News Agents. 


We are preparing to issue a series of hand- 
some show bills, and to insure their efficient circula- 
tion, we desire to place ourselves in direct communica- 
tion with all the News Agents throughout the United 
States. News Agents who have not yet received our 
circulars, will please forward to this office their busi- 
ness cards, or addresses ‘in full. 


‘Was She Married ?—Yes.—When ?” 


Svuca is the peculiar but not unattractive title 
of the new Serial Story, the publication of which will 
commence in the next number of this paper. Itisa 
title that promises a mystery, that suggests some 
strange and original path into the realms of romance, 
and the reader will find that promise fulfilled, and 
that suggestion carried out with rare skill and strong- 
winged imagination. The story, which is full of 
dramatic situations, will, from its first chapter to the 
last, attest its own merits, and we have only to invite 
the public to read and pronounce judgment. 














THE NEW POLITICAL ERA. 
BY HON. HENRY WILSON, OF MASS. 


Wuen the Presidential canvass of last year 
closed, a brilliant orator arrested popular at- 
tention by thé suggestive inquiry: ‘After 
Grant, What?” This criticism involved in the 
question—for it was a criticism rather than a 
question—was leveled not only at the silent 
general, but to his trusting supporters. We 
and they were by implication charged with 


shaving ignored the pregnant issues of the 


hour, of leaving in abeyance some of the 
most momentous questions which the rebel- 
lion had forced upon the nation. Less than 
seventy days have passed since the inaugura- 
tion, but no thoughtful observer can fail of 
noticing the marked and radical changes 
already consummated, or in process of con- 
summation. Nor will that observer fail to note 
the striking fact that the gentleman who pro- 
pounded that inquiry was foremost in endors- 
ing the Inaugural, and in giving in his 
adhesion, not yet withdrawn, to the new Admin- 
istration. He who has been for a generation 
the unsparing censor of the Government of the 
United States, now bestows upon the Adminis- 
tration unstinted praise. Mr. Phillips now 
sees that the policy of the new Administration 
is unequivocal and pronounced, in deeds that 
cannot be misapprehended or gainsaid. 

For the first time during this century the 
General Government is on the side of human 
rights, and the self-evident truths of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Without disparaging 
Mr. Lincoln’s Administration in an¥ degree, it 
may truthfully be said that the friends of 
humanity could not trust any National Admin- 
istration either for justice or defense. This 
has not been so since the Fourth of March. 
The Executive has not only promised fidelity 
to the comprehensive and liberal legislation of 
Congress, but he has shown that his intepreta- 
tion of the laws shall be in the interests of 
justice and humanity. This is not alone the 
statement of friends. A Georgia journal, the 
Macon Telegraph, a Conservative organ, refer- 
ring to the appointment of negroes to office, 
petulantly exclaims: ‘‘The Administration thus 
says to Georgia, ‘No matter what may be 
your ideas on the subject, we hold the negro 
to be eligible to office, and mean he shall have 
it.’ These appointments are also, no doubt, 
designed to impose an outside pressure on the 
Georgia judiciary, who have the constitutional 
question in progress of adjadication.” Truly 
such language, from such a source, and for 
such a cause, is at least suggestive. That 
organ of Conservatism is surely getting 
glimpses of ‘‘ After Grant, What ?” 

The now recognized status of the negro 
marks another feature of this new Era of the 
nation. By a series of acts of Congress, 
adopted over Executive vetoes, the negro has 
been advanced to the rank of citizenship, and, 
in the States lately in rebellion, clothed with 
the right of suffrage, with all its privileges and 
immunities. By the Constitutional Amend- 
ment the African race all over the land is to 
possess the right of suffrage. That great 
crowning measure the President thus endorses, 
and gives it both his personal and official 
sanction : “It seems to me very desirable that 
this question should be settled now, and J en- 
tertain the hope and express the desire that it may 
be by the ratification of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution.” Nor have the 
President’s acts been more equivocal than his 
words. ‘If any man doubts,” says the orgah 
of the Georgia Conservatives, ‘the thorough 
devotion of Grant to the idea of civil and poli- 





|| ticdl equality of the negro, he may as well dis- 


miss his doubts at once. ‘The determination 
to incorporate that dogma into American poli- 
tics was sufficiently avowed in his Inaugural, 
and the appointments have been shaped to en- 
force it.” So we have lived to see the colored 
man voting and voted for, helping to elect a 
President, and receiving Executive appoint- 
ments from him when elected. We see him 
filling offices of trust and profit at home, and 
selected to represent our name and flag abroad. 
And it is more than poetical justice that in the 
haughty Palmetto State, the leader of rebel- 
lion, the land of Calhoun and Hayne, Butler 
and Brooks, a colored.man should be chosen 
Secretary of State, and another colored man 
should be appointed postmaster of its capital. 
How wonderful the change from the degrada- 
tions of chattelhood to those crowning acts of 
justice! The year that witnesses such a con- 
summation is surely a NEw ERa in the history 
of the republic. 

The newly adopted policy of the Government 
toward the Indians is another great event. 
After recognizing their claims ‘as deserving 
of careful consideration,” the President adds : 
‘I will favor any course toward them which 
tends to their civilization, Christianization and 
citizenship.” Civilization, Christianization and 
citizenship! These words have already blos- 
somed into a well-defined policy and plan for 
their good, if they have not ripened into the 
full fruitage of actual accomplishment. Gen- 
eral Parker, an Indian of high intelligence and 
large and varied experience, has been ap- 
pointed Commissioner, with his agents selected 
chiefly from the Society of Friends, who, 
mindful of the original policy of their great 
leader toward the Indians of Pennsylvania, are 
earnestly desirous of inaugurating the policy 
of justice and peace among the broken and 
scattered tribes of the West. The wrongs of 
**the poor Indian,” long the theme of the poet 
and essayist, the subject of debate in legisla- 
tive halls, and of popular indignation, will, it 
is now hoped, be righted. Surely these 
wrongs will be righted, if the honest and ear- 
nest purposes of the President, now committed 
for execution to men whose traditional prin- 
ciples and policy and present reputation will 
prompt to every possible effort to achieve suc- 
cess, are carried into effect. 

The subject, of course, is a grave one, and 
environed with difficulties. The peculiar traits 
of the Indian, his nomadic habits, our tenantry 
in common of the same territory, and the essen- 
tial conflict between our civilization and his 
barbarism, render them inevitable. They, of 
course, have been intensified by long years of 
injustice and fraud, until an Indian treaty has 
become a synonym for breach of faith and an 
Indian agency but another name for deception 
and chicanery. Indian agents, too, gorged with 
ill-gotten spoils, and ambitious men among 
the tribes themselves, seeing their “ craft in 
danger,” may very likely conspire to defer, if 
they do not defeat, the full realization of our 
hopes. But the conception has been formed, 
the plans have been laid and the policy in- 
augurated which shall tend, the President 
hopes, ‘‘to their civilization, Christianization 
and citizenship.” So much is sure. What- 
ever may be the outcome of this new form of 
effort ‘in their behalf, or whatever may be the 
Divine purpose concerning them, the nation 
honors itself in its very conception, and by it 
makes atonement for its past neglect and 
wrongs. If no great and permanent good is 
achieved for them, it will be a national bless- 
ing to us that an “era of good feeling ” should 
now dawn, and the closing pages of the sad 
volume that records our dealings with them 
shall be illuminated with such deeds of justice 
and humanity. 

An exhaustive review of the subject must in- 
clude thé manifest tendency of popular ideas 
toward a larger and more thoughtful solicitude 
for humanity. Man as man is becoming more 
and more the central object of consideration 
and effort. ‘The supremacy of man over his 
accidents,” to recall a once meaningless defini- 
tion of democracy, is beginning to have some 
significance and force in the popular estimate. 
And this appears not only in the humanitarian 
and eleemosynary movements for the sinful and 
anfortunate, but in the more rational and hope- 
ful aim of helping humanity before it has be- 
come so fallen and degraded, by proper care 
and culture forestalling such a fate, and fitting 
the individual for the ever-widening range of 
danger and duty opening up before us. This 
growing sentiment appears not in any one form, 
but in many ;not so much in any single and 
well-defined plan of human amelioration, as in 
general unrest and dissatisfaction with the ex- 


remedial theories and schemes, wise and un- 
wise, practicable and impracticable. Thus, in 
addition to the reformatory agency for the 
young and the dissolute, we have the co-opera- 
tive and eight-hour movements in the interests 
of labof, various agencies for the education 
and elevation of the freedmen, and the general 
discussion of questions pertaining to woman, 
and her sphere, rights and mission. The 
spirit and genius of all this is found in a 





growing regard for humanity, irrespective of 
its titi 


isting order of things, prompting to various | 


Someturne good has come out of the dis. 
graceful Hale-Perry imbroglio, on which we 
lately remarked, besides the naive confession 
of Mr. Hale that he was ignorant, ‘* of course,” 
of the “language, laws, customs,” etc., of the 
people to whom he was accredited as Minister 
of the United States. The something good to 
which we refer is the incidental development 
of the fact that in 1863, when our country was 
in greatest peril, and the civil war at its 
height, Spain agreed with France to declare war 
against the United States. The 9th of October 
of that year was the day fixed for the com. 
mencement of hostilities, and orders were sent 
out to the Spanish forces in the West Indies 
to that effect. The success of our arms in the 
interval, and some other influences, not yet 
clearly indicated, but apparently those of the 
republican leaders in Spain itself, induced a 
change in this treacherous and infamous pro- 
gramme ; but the orders were not counter- 
manded until September 15, only twenty-four 
days from the time fixed on for hostilities to, 
begin. 

With these facts before us, we do not see 
that General Grant is called on to enforce the 
understanding made between the Peruvian 
Minister and Mr. Seward touching the iron- 
clads now lying in the neighborhood of Cuba, 
especially since the Government of the late 
Queen Isabella, in whose interests this under- 
standing was made, has entirely disappeared. 

The development of these facts will com- 
pletely extinguish what little sympatby may 
exist in this country for Spain in her contest, 
with Cuba. 








Spirit of the Foreign Comic Press. 


Ovr daily contemporaries have filled their 
columns for weeks past with what they have 
called the ‘Spirit of the English Press” 
apropos of the Alabama business. But the 
tone and temper of Great Britain is reflected 
quite as strikingly in its illustrated, or, rather, 
serio-comic papers, which literally writhe with 
spite and a consciousness of impotence over 
the rejection of the Johnson treaty. We re~ 
produce this week a number of their “car- 
toons,” from which our readers will see that, 
instead of being satirical, they are simply 
coarse, without a particle of ‘‘fun” in them, 
only what in England is appropriately called. 
** bounce.” 

The London correspondent of the Tribune: 
says that the stands where these caricatures. 
are exhibited and sold are more crowded than 
the picture-galleries. ‘* You will say,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘that all this is great rubbish. No 
doubt it is, but it is the kind of rubbish that. 
just now finds purchasers, and approval from 
those who don’t purchase. Past Mr. Smith’s 
news-stalls, where these trophies of art were 
hung, great crowds were hurrying to and from 
the railway trains. A good many stopped to 
look, and I stopped a minute to hear the com- 
ments, which proved to be all in one line. 
‘That’s the way to put it to ’em,’ ‘They'd soon 
find out what’s what if it came to a war,’ and 
so on. Coarse and stupid as are these cari- 
catures, with their appeals to bad passions, 
they are certainly not any more mischievous 
than such articles as the Spectator printed last 
week.” 








CHEERFUL PHILOSOPHY. 

BY RICHARD DB. KIMBALL, AUTHOR OF “ST 
LEGER.” 

SoMETIMES, in dreams, oftener in waking, revel 
Phantoms of beauty bright, serene, or wild, 
So sweet around me, that this earth’s sad 

level 

Seems heavenly, like the pure face of a chil. 


My spirit leans to a diviner molding— 
Where heart meets heart in youthful fea- 
tures traced— 
Than every human casket shows, enfolding 
Too oft a sou) by Nature wrongly placed. 


Tell me not that my spirit is too prone 
The beautiful to love, in kindred dust, 

That to my earthly, outward sense alone 
The kindly feelings of my soul I trust. 


The world is full of bloom, and bliss, and 
splendor ; 
Upsprings at every step some glowing charm ; 
To these a happy incense will I render, 
And thus life’s bitterness and glooms dis- 
arm. 





A New Phase of the Old Story. 


We have it on such high anthority that 
‘“‘ there is nothing new under the sun,” that un- 
less the subject wae one on which I had 
thought a great deal, I should hesitate to own 
my conviction that the saying—if not utterly 
unfounded—is only to be interpreted in the 
most general way. Indeed, it has been a mel- 
ancholy satisfaction to me in my very severe 
trial, to think that my own case is probably 
quite without. a precedent ; and though it was 
at first an additional thorn that none, even of 
my most sympathizing friends, ever listened to 
my story without smiling, yet now I can watch 
their polite attempt to keep their features 
straight with a grim satisfaction, for I read in 
every curve of the mouth an additional evi- 
‘dence that I have not grieved as men grieve 
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commonly, and that my love, like others in 
never running smooth, has at least chosen a 
new country, and led me along a rough road, 
which no one, perhaps, has ever explored be- 
fore me. 

My grandfather was an old-fashioned country 
squire, whose first wife had died at the birth of 
their second child—my mother. In his old age 
he took it into his head to marry a second 
time ; and my cousin—of whom I knew little 
more than that he used tosnub me when we 
met as boys—took upon himeclf to express so 
decided an opinion on the whole affair, that 
hardly a year afterward a formal letter which I 
received in India, announcing my grandfather’s 
death, went on to say that, in virtue of a will 


made immediately after an interview with his | 


elder grandson, I was the owner of Surneux 
Hall, and all his property; subject only to a 
few trifling deductions, including a legacy of 
one hundred pounds for my cousin, and a joint- 
ure of five hundred pounds a year to his young 
widow of twenty-two. When the news reached 
me I was at one of the best pig-sticking stations 
in Bengal, and as there was no immediate ne- 
cessity for my return, I determined not to hurry, 
but enjoy as much as possible the change in my 
fortunes. The tiger-skin on which my feet are 
resting as I write, and the stuffed birds which 
stand on the top of the bookcase opposite me, 


are some of the trophies which remind me of | 


ae — 





was lying GOWN, t°2cm.n.. —-— 1. 
the tedious days were over, and the time had 
come for me to know my fate. The absence 
had decided me, and my mind was quite made 
up, that life without her would be worthless. 

‘Would monsieur sit down on the sofa, and 
madame should know who had called,” said the 
littie woman as she frisked out of the room, 
with an arch look over her shoulder, which 
made me feel hot. 

The door opened and she came sofilyin. I 
jumped up and kicked my hat over, blushed, 
and felt my hand get hot and damp as I held it 
out. 

“Oh! Mr. Jones, it is very good of you to 
call. I thought you would have been sure to 
have gone to England, or forgotten all about 
jus. Sit down here, and let me tell you all 

about those horrid railway people.” 
I sympathized with her, and wished I had 
been there, of course, as I listened to the story 
of a trunk which was nearly being put on to 
|the wrong train; and as the conversation 
flagged, felt my forehead getting hotter still 
(Paris was so close!)., I think she guessed why 
| I twiddled my hat and brushed it the wrong 
way, for she looked shy, too, but more beauti- 
ful than ever. It was getting painful ; I twid- 
| dled my hat harder than ever. I don’t believe 
I should ever have spoken another word, but 
| She recovered her presence of mind first, and 








the many pleasant days I spent in the next began again. 


few months. I did not leave India for mure 
than six months after I had received the news 


of the old squire’s death, when I joined a friend | eva. Here is dear old Dent de Midi. 


from England on a hunting expedition to the 
Carpathians, which proved a failure, for we 
saw nothing larger than a stray deer, and were 
more than once nearly starved. I left him as 
soon as we got into inhabited regions again, 
and after a very leisurely journey through 
Greece and Italy, stopping a week at one place 
and, a month at another, found myself sitting 
one fine evening in October, 1858, in an easy 
chair on the balcony at the Hotel Biron, Ville 
Neuve, looking out on the still waters of the 
lake of Geneva. I had had*knocking about 
enough of late. Five days in the Carpathians, 
with nothing but a measly pig for the whole 


“Oh! you must let me show you my photo- 
| graphs ; they are so lovely ; I got them in Gen- 
There is 
one somewhere of the funny old convent we 
went together to see on the other side of the 
Rhone, on your last day, You remember my 
slipping as we were clambering up on to the 
marble rock behindsthe garden to peep at the 
nuns? You don’t know how bad my ankle was 
afterward. I did not get out at all the day you 
went, and could not even come down to dinner. 
It is so horrid and lonely being laid up in an 
inn, with no one to care for you. I did get so 
low-spirited. I did not know a bit how lame 
I was, till I tried to go up-stairs again after you 
had gone.” 

I turned over the photographs, and stared 





party to eat, had been a sickener ; and beneath 
the soft influences of the setting sun, and gen- 
tle breeze from the lake, I was getting very senti- 
mental, and found myself painting charming 
pictures of peaceful domestic evenings in the 
old drawing-room at Surneux, with a graceful 
wife on the opposite side of the fire, and model 
babies up-stairs, and my old school friend, with 
the poor girl he had been hopelessly engaged 
to for the last six years, in the snug rectory at 
the bottom of the park. There are, if what 
doctors tell us is true, certain conditions of the 
body which render a person more than usually 
liable to catch any infectious disorder which 
may be flying about; and no one can reason- 
ably doubt that there are seasons in every man’s 
life when he is even moré helplessly predis- 
posed to fall in love on the slightest provoca- 
tion. A general benevolence, and unwonted 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, are 
probably two of the earliest symptoms of the 
state, and I can now see that my perfect enjoy- 
ment as I watched the changing colors on the 
mountains, as the sun set that evening, and the 
unusual anxiety I felt for the happiness and wel- 
fare of the world at large, would, had I been 
wise, have been enough to warn me that my 
frame of mind was very dangerous, I remem- 
ber everything that night now, as if it was only 
yesterday ; the very order in which the stars | 
came out, as the darkness closed in. The blaz- | 
ing comet curving almost from the Alps on the 
left, to the distant mountains on the other side 
of the lake, and the perfect reflections in the 
still black water below. If I shut my eyes, I 
can see it all just as it was. I got up and wan- 
dered down to the pier, and as I leant over the 
railing, the third symptom, a longing melan- 
choly, began to creep over me. It was a heav- 
enly night. Presently the quiet refiection of 
the comet broke up and spread into two broad 
dancing lines of light, as the red and green 
lamp of a steamer came in sight, and soon the 
vessel splashing up, woke me from my reverie. 

There were not many passengers so late in 
the season. Three tourists in dirty coats with 
the regulation knapsacks and alpenstocks, a 
dozen workingmen carrying their own atmo- 
sphere of garlic with them, a few poor women, 
and a sprightly French maid, in bustling anx- 
lety for a pile of boxes, and last, her slight 
young English mistress, dressed in black. One 
might as well try to paint the scent of a violet 
as to convey in words any notion of the charms 
of the sweet face I gazed into, as she stepped 
out of the boat. Comet, lake, mountains, all 
were forgotten in an instant in the presence of 
her higher beauty ; and I slept that night—if 
sleep it were—with the “ thank you” which re- 
warded me as I stooped to pick up her shaw! | 
still sounding in my ears, and every nerve flut- | 
tering from the contact with her small hand. 
- It would be sacrilegious to tell all the inci- 
dents of the next few days. We met and talked | 
at the table-d’héte. She was going to Old Chil- 
lon ; I had been there twice, but could not leave 
without another visit. She was curious to ex- 
plore the salt-mines at Bez; but could not go | 
alone. Acquaintances formed under such cir- 
cumstances soon ripen into friendships, and | 
friendships easily grow into something more. 
She was a young widow (Mrs. Smith was her 
name); that was all I knew or cared to know, 
but long before I left the dear hotel, there was 
no concealing it, 1 was over head and ears in 
love. But what of that? I was twenty-five 
(a year at least older than she), the owner of a 
fine estate ; and with all my diffidence felt sure 
that my presence and attentions were not un- 
pleasant to her. 

Never was lover more happy than I, as I said 
“ Good-by.!” and started off to meet a friend 
‘on business in Paris, with a warm invitation to 
eall on her in the Rue , where she hoped to | 
arrive very soon after me, on her way home. | 

* * * * * * 


‘Madame was fatigued with the journey, and 














|}come down with her younger sister. 


blindly at them wrong way upward, as she 
paused, It must come sooner or later, I thought. 
She dropped her eyes, and looked frightened, 
as I got up and blurted out: “ Perhaps we may 
never see one another again,” 

Her breath came quickly, and she looked up 
timidly and smiled. Iwas reckless now, and 
ran on. 

“T can’t go to England without telling you 
what I—I—I * * * No, no! don’t say any- 
thing yet. I never told you—I could not all 
that happy time—that I am on my way home to 
take possession of my place in Shropshire. I 
want i—I ag 

I could not say another word ; all my cour- 
age was gone, and I stood there more sheepish 
than ever. She had come to the tescue again, 
and, looking up at me with her big eyes, said : 

“You come from Shropshire? How extra- 
ordinary that I should never have found that 
out before! I’m Shropshire too. I wonder 
whether you are anywhere near my dear old 
home, Surneux ?” 

* * * 





* ce * * * 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! what is the matter ?— 
Are you ill?—Shall I ring? Oh! do speak. 
Don’t look so !—for my sake. Oh!” 

* * . * * * * * * 

What was the matter? Only my chest had 
been bulged in, and driven up into my mouth— 
that.was all. What was the matter ? 

Her dear old home Surneux! Good heavens! 
Yes, my mother’s name—my grandfather’s— 
was Smith ! 

Her dear old home Surneux! Then my an- 
gel was the old man’s baby wife I had heard so 
much of! 

Her dear old home Surneux! Good heav- 
ens! And a man may not marry his grand- 
mother ! 

We were both calmer soon, and I said, “‘ Let 
me kiss you, grandmamma ?” 

I doubt whether grandmother was ever more 
touched at a grandson’s affection than she was 
as I threw my arms round her ; and (must it be 
told?) cried like ababy. It was not manly, I 
dare say ; but no one saw it but sheand Suzette, 
who came in without knocking, and was going 
to throw a jug of water over us, but I saw her 
in time. 

My old tried friend has the rectory at the bot- 
tom of the park, and I go there every day ; for 
it does me good to see his rosy wife, and romp 
with his little girl. 

There is no nursery at Surneux. 

Iam a deputy-lieutenant, and man of note in 
the county ; but the chair opposite mine in the 
old drawing-room is never used except when 
grandmamma is with me. 

She often comes, but we never speak of the 
happy days in Switzerland, and neither of us 
has been there since. 

[P. 8. Sinee writing this, grandmamma has 
She is 
very agreeable ; and, barring the weeds, re- 
minds me much of what G. M. was when we 
first met}. 


A Ghost Story—A Fact. 


Mr. Bronte, a “ couns¢lor” high in the es- 
timation of the solicitors of Dublin, was newly- 
married, and lodged with his amiable and beau- 
tiful young wife, in C- street. The mistress 
of the house was as devoted to her lovable 
lodgers as any woman so circumstanced could 
be. She watched the young wife through her 
confinement and after illness, consequent on 
bringing to the world a still-born infant. She 
did not rally, and was sent by order of the 
physician to a healthy suburb. She was often 
visited by her former good-natured and devoted 
city landlady, and though she seemed for 
a while to mend, she soon began to lose tier 
strength—consumption had setin, ~At last she 














oRs* We, persuaded that she would recaver if 
ments in the A ee 

For a few days the old agreeable associations 
and the sympathy of Mrs. Lorcan had a good 
effect ; but her sorrowing husband and her 
intimate friends soon lost all hope, and her last 
hour drew near. 

Mrs. Lorcan was in one of the upper rooms 
at an early hour of the morning, rocking one 
of her children in his cradle, when she was 
frightened by the sound of a furious wind rush- 
ing through the house ; the doors banged, and 
the windows clashed. She ran down-stairs on 
the moment to the room where Mrs. Bronte was 
lying. The nurse was in a corner of the room, 
and the maid supporting her dying mistress in 
a sitting posture. The poor lady was endeavor- 
ing to clear her throat of phlegm, but as soon 
as Mrs. Lorean entered the room, she cried out, 
faintly, “Oh, Mrs. Lorcan! the doctor, the 
doctor—there opposite !’ They were her last 
words. She expired in a few moments, 

Strange and horrible to say, it was found, on 
sending across the street to apprize the physi- 
cian of the sad event, that precisely at the time 
when the violent wind had swept through the 
house he had had a fit, in which he died. 

A short time after her death the mistress of 
the house was coming down-stairs in the dark, 
and when she was somewhere between the 
bed-rooms and the drawing-rooms, she heard 
footsteps, the rustling of silk, and the well- 
known breathing of Mrs. Bronte, and all as if 
of a woman passing up-stairs. When the sub- 
dued noise was heard, just between her and the 
wall, she stretched out her arm, and cried out 
in terror, ‘* Who is that 7?” No answer was re- 
turned, and it seemed to her as if the person 
had passed her, and was proceeding up to the 
apartment where Mrs. Bronte had died. 

On hearing this narrative from the mouth of 
Mrs. Lorcan, we suggested that the sudden 
blast of wind had nothing supernatural about 
it, and that some lady lodging in the house 
might have really passed her on the stairs; but 
she was positive that the violent blast that 
shook the house was only for a moment, and 
that, from the inquiries she made on the other 
occasion, she was most certain that no living 
woman had gone up-stairs on the evening in 
question. 


THE LAST OPERA BOUFFE., 


“CHILPERIC,” BY HERVE. 

WHEN Hervé was first introduced to the New 
York public, he failed to be as attractive as was 
expected. “L'il Crevé” might be musically 
better written than Offenbach’s ** La Grande 
Duchesse,” ‘‘Genevieve de Brabant,” and * La 
Belle Helene,” but it was not so racily absurd, 
and developed far less of that cancanesque tend- 
ency which is so largely evident in the Offen- 
bach Opera Bouffe. 

It must be confessed that “ Chilperic ” is to 
the full as soberly conceived as “ L’@il Crevé.” 

In fact, were it in a larger degree original, it 
would approach more nearly the Opera Comique 
of the Italians than it does the French Opera 
Bouffe. 

Yet, while we say this, we are also obliged to 
confess that it possesses a far scantier propor- 
tion of that impropriety which, half-excised as 
it has been in the American production of Of- 
fenbach at the French Theatre and the Grand 
Opera House, was, nevertheless, sufficient to 
render it a matter of very dubious propriety for 
our daughters or younger sisters to laugh over 
it in either house. In this respect, compared 
with Offenbach, Hervé is a model of sedateness 
and modesty—not, perhaps, that he has alto- 
gether kept his skirts free from the slime of 
coarse jest and broad double-entendre. But 
these are not actually thrust down our throats 
by the-shovelful. 

The plot of the opera is founded upon early 
French history, at a tolerably long distance 
from it. We have the names of Chilperic, 
Fredegonde, and Brunehaut, but it may be 
shrewdly imagined that the adventures of the 
piece bear little or no relation to actual fact. 

Indeed, why should they ? 

If the “Tour du Nesle” could be considered 
a historical melodrama in Paris, of course, the 
‘“‘Grande Duchesse” also might; and ** Gene- 
vieve” and “Chilperic” may be at any rate 
viewed as historical travesties. 

We find it an exceedingly difficult thing to 
speak justly of the music. With Offenbach the 
music is so indisputably bouffant, that we never 
for an instant except to his want of originality. 
We allow him to take what he pleases, when 
and where he chooses, If a memory falls upon 
our ear, we langh at the droll manner in which 
he has seized it, and the genuine audacity with 
which he maltreats its pathos or increases its 
fun. But with Hervé, the memory not unocca- 
sionally is wedded to so much that is originally 
good and sparkling, that we can scarcely regard 
his operas as travesties. We feel that he 
neither has the abandon of the genuine bouwffe, 
nor the originality demanded from the com- 
poser of Opera Comique. 
out actually denouncing him, we regret that he 
has not devoted his talent to a higher class of 


art, for which we carmot but believe him to | 


have been fitted in a large degree. 

Possibly the Overture is one of the best, as 
well as the least unoriginal which we have yet 
heard in Opera Bouffe. It contains a delicious 
waltz and an exquisite polka, either of which 
would have rendered it a favorite. As it was, 


this Overture almost insured the succcess of | 


Suffice it, that with- | 


the last-mentioned Aria, but was far better 
adapted to the situation. We ought in justice 
pte cay the Bolero was 
and received Witn’ the enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Madame in the part of 
Galsuinthe, has two charming Spanish songs 
which were very characteristic, and also capi- 
tally rendered by her, while Carrier, as 

gave the “Chanson du Jambon,” a 

and spirited duo with Rosa Bell—an exquisite 
Aria, whose name we have forgotten (we be- 
| lieve that it occurred in the Second Act), as well 
as Some capital acting. Several of the choruses 
are exceedingly clever, although by no means 
sufficiently original to hurt our feelings. The 
first was a reminiscence of Bellini; the second— 
but it is no use to mention where they came 
from, as most of our musical habitués who at- 
tend the French Theatre will readily recognize 
their original paternity, with possibly a feeling 
of delight that they have fallen into such re- 
putable musical hands as those of Monsieur 
Hervé. We ought also to say a word about the 
composer’s orchestration. This shows that he 
is a thoroughly competent musician, and ren- 
ders us the more astonished that he should 
have devoted his talent to Opera Bouffe, in- 
stead of striking at higher game. 

It would be needless to compliment Mr. Grau 
upon the manner in which he has placed “ Chil- 
peric” upon the stage. We have grown s0 
used to the perfection of detail at the French 
Theatre, that we now scarcely notice it. Yet 
we cannot but say that we wish our manage- 
ments of Italian Opera would study with him, 
and by doing so learn the secret of success. 
Not yet, has he shown such an unpardonable 
want of that which opera certainly needs as 
much as the drama—fine scenery, good dresses, 
a good-looking and well-trained chorus, and, if 
small, a complete and well-balanced orchestra. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 


EUROPEAN PRESS. 
Political Meetings in Paris. 


The recent elections in France, and especially in 
Paris, have occasioned an excitement greater than 
any that has been known there for many years. The 
political reunions have been of the most noisy charac- 
ter, approaching often to turbulence and disorder, Of 
these reunions, our engraving represents one that was 
peculiar and picturesque. It was held at tho Triat 
Gymnasium, in the Second Circumscription, To form 
an idea of the spectacle, one must imagine an im- 
| mense crowd of people, some standing on wooden lad- 
| ders, some hanging from rope ladders, others mounted 
upon parallel bars, swinging from trapezes, or cling- 
ing to other engines of gymnastic exercise, forming 
groups in the most fantastic positions, swinging and 
balancing, while the orator at the rostrum is develop- 
ing his ideas. 


The Benediction of the Garonne. 


La Reole is one of the most charming of the cities 
of the department of La Gironde, in France. It is 
there that, on the Day of the Ascension, the ceremony 
of blessing the Garonne is performed. On that day, 
the clergy, the civil and military authorities, and the 
distinguished personages of the city, embark in a 
barge decorated with flags, fidwers and garlands of 
foliage, and sail nine times in a circle on the river. 
Religious songs alternate with the orchestra of the 
Philharmonic Society, while the festival barge is 
being towed by ten active sailors, who, in another 
boat, row to the cadence of the music. 


A French Military Review. 


On the 17th of May, the Emperor Napoleon reviewed 
in the Bois de Boulogne the cavalry and artillery regi- 
ments of the First Corps d’Armee. The Empress was 
present on horsebsck, dressed in a blue riding-habit, 
and was followed by two ladies of honor. The 
Princess of Wales, accompanied by her lady of honor, 
was present in the court carriage, drawn by four 
horses. At the Emperor’s left rode the Prince of 
Wales and the Prince Imperial ; and to his right his 
Imperial Highness the Archduke Victor, of Austria. 
The foreign princes wore the grand cordon of the 
Legion of Honor, the Emperor was attired in the ani- 
form of a lieutenant-general of division, and the 
Prince Imperial in the uniform of a lieutenant of the 
Guard. 

The Fountains of Moses. 


The Isthmus of Suez Canal will exercise, in regard 
to the curiosities of Oriental history, an influence 
which is already being felt. A visit to the Fountains 
of Moses will be one of the promenades of travelers 
to Suez. These fountains, twelve in nunfber, are in 
the midét of the desert, in seven or elght gardens en- 
closed by hedges of cactus. They form ponds of from 
twelve to forty feet in diameter, and more or less in- 
vaded by aquatic vegetation. The water in generalis 
somewhat brackish ; the most potable is that of the 
great spring of the Costa Garden, toward the south, 
The water from these springs serves for the irrigation 
of the gardens and for the use of the Bedouins of the 
desert. 


The Circle of the Artistic Union, at Paris. 


One of the splendid hotels of the Place Vendome, in 
Paris, has been transformed into an establishment for 
the accommodation of the Circle of the Artistic Union 
of Paris. The new arrangement is admirably adapted 
to the convenience of the Circle, and the appearance 
of the hall is imposing in simplicity and the harmony 
of proportions. In the part fronting the principal 
entrance there is a large alcove, reached by a flight of 
steps, which is used as a stage upon days when 
dramatic representations are given. This stage 1s ar- 
| ranged like a real theatre, with its flies, its trap-doors 
and everything cesential for theatrical effects. 





The English Comic (1) Press. 


We have briefly, in our editorial columns, alluded 
| to our Pictorial Spirit of the English Comic Press. 


“ Chilperic,” by putting the audience in good | 


humor with it from the beginning. The waltz 
which we have alluded to furnishes Rosa Bell, 
who performed the charatter of Fredegonde, 
with her first song, charmingly quaint. Her 
second, which was neatly appropriated from 


Mrssrsqvort Srrernes.—In a late number of 
this paper, in an article on the Springs a8 a summer 
resort, an expression occurs which has been cor- 
sidered injurious to the private character of the pres- 
ent proprietor of the M issisquol Springs. Nothing of 


the Stetlian Vespers,, was admirably sung, al-| the kind was intended. We know nothing with 
though it could scarcely take a legitimate place | regard to that gentlew.an that should prevent his 
in this class of opera. In the last act she gave | being considered a mam,of integrity and uublemished 
us a Bolero, which was no more original than ' reputation. 
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ANOTHER BULL'S RUN—SUBMIJTTED FOR A MERRY-CUR’S CONSIDERATION.—‘‘ ONLY, GENTLEMEN 


THE MOTLEY CREW.—BROTHER JONATHAN: ‘‘WAL, MR. BULL, I GUESS WE'VE DROPPED] IN TO 
If YOU MAKE THIS BULL RUN, IT witL BE AFTER you!”—rznom Fim, may 22np, 


GATHER HOW YOU MEAN TO SETTLE OUR LITTLE BILL.”—JOHN BULL: “‘IN THIS MANNEB, 
BROTHER JONATHAN, IF NECESSARY:”—FROM THE Will-’o-the-Wisp, Max 22ND. 
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THE ELECTIONS IN FRANCF—ELECTORAL MEETING AT THE TRIAT GYMNASIUM, PARIS. 





THE BENEDICTION OF THE GARONNE, Ar LA ‘REOLE, NEAR BOURDEAUX, FRANCE. a THE NEW HALL OF THE CIRCLE OF THE ARTISTIC UNION, AT PARIS, FRANCE. 
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PICKING PEAS ON A PLANTATION ON THE ASHLEY RIVER, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


_ ‘Incidents of Travel in Texas 
. Since the War. 


more than four or five-and-twenty, had any 
local habitation. 
—————— to circumstances, at the different houses in the 
BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL, neighborhood, when by any extraordinary 
| gprnor oF “sT. LEGER.” “Was HE SUCCESSFUL,” | Pressure they were forced to accept such service 
“OUBA AND THE CUBANS,” ‘‘ HENRY POWERS, }as he chose to render. Pete’s reputation was 
ETC., ETC., ETO. | that of an idle vagabond, who never knowingly 
TE 44 sil told the truth, and who would steal in a small 
xi. | way whatever he could lay his hands on ; but— 

So FAR from waiting till my field should be | he did not drink. 
fenced and plowed before getting into my This statement may remind the reader of the 
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VEGETABLE CULTURE IN {THE SOUTH.—From Sketches by Joseph Becker.—Szx Pacx 25. 
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BOXING PEAS, 


I could not learn that Pete, who was not | he liked were quick and graceful), and ex- 
| claimed : 
He could be seen, according | 


“Let me hold your horse, Massa Ferris.” 
‘* Thank you, Pete,” 


I said ; ‘* it will be better 


‘** Pete,” said I, ‘‘ why don’t you go to work ? 


| 
You are too likely a looking fellow to be idling 
; 


our time about here.” 
‘* Why, Massa* Ferris, nobody will have me. 


to tie her ; she is a little restive with strangers.” | I am trying all the time to get work ; can’t get 
I had no doubt it was his intention to have a | nobody to take me.” 


nice gallop 
making my purchase. 


around the village while I was | 
| find you idling in the sun here. 


“It looks very much like it, Pete, when I 
I don’t believe 


He seemed quite hurt at my declining to | you have any desire to go to work.” 


trust him with Florinda, 


‘* Bless you, massa,” he said, “ I’se know all 
point- 


about horses; I’se know all about her,” 








eee 





hotse, I began to feel the greatest impatience | cheerful observation of Ali Abkari about him- 


) 0 actually sleep on my own premises, It was | self. “It is true,” said he, ‘that I am blind of 
‘ | Very difficult, except through the kind offers | one eye, have lost a leg and an arm, and all my 
of Miller and Case, to procure even a day’s | teeth, but, praised be Allah, I have not an ugly 
5 4 80 busy was everybody at this season, | nose !” 


+ @nd I disliked to take too much advantage of| Pete did not drink; this everybody admitted, 

the readiness of my friends. when saying their worst about him. 
The following day I had occasion to go tothe} As I rode up to the store of Mr. Younglove, 
store to purchase some nails, and encountered | I saw this fellow lazily sunning himself against 
‘mes “ good-for-nothing, lazy nigger” (I give | the side of the building. He sprang for- 
"s exposition), by the name of Pete. ward on seeing me (his movements when 











VEGETABLE PLANTATION ON THE ASHLEY RIVER, NEAR CHARLESTON. 


ing to the mare; “‘shouldn’t never tie that 
mare.” 

“ Why ” 

“She’s got too much spirit. I tell you what, 
Massa Ferris, I will train her to stand any- 
where without rope or bridle, in a week.” 

I made no reply, but after securing the 
animal, went into the store, bought my nails, 
and came out again. Pete was still there talk- 
ing to the mare, caressing her, and examining 
her points with the eye of connoisseur. 





PLANTING WATEE-MELONS. 


“T was only waiting for. Massa Thorpe to 
come out,” protested Pete. ‘‘He’s gwine to 
hire me ; said he was a minute ago.” 





“‘Mr. Thorpe is not in the store ; you know 
that very well. He came just after I went in.’’ 

“Then I never saw him ; was busy keeping 
the flies away from the mare!” exclaimed Pete, 
with well-feigned consternation. 

“* Well, you had better hurry after him,” ] said. 








*The use of “‘massa” is still very general, espe- 
cially with the old hands on the plantations. Indeed 
with many negroes no difference in habit or manner 
can be noticed, while others show very distinctly that 
they value their freedom, and wish to improve by it. 
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“No use now. Massa Thorpe got a good 
horse ; he’s two miles from here by this time. 
He would only swear at me if I run after him.” 

“T don’t wonder.” 

I had untied Florinda, and mounted, Pete 
holding the stirrup in a most accomplished 
manner. 

“1 calculate, Massa Ferris, that you had 
better hire this nigger yourself,” he said, ina 
most insinuating manner. 

“And so I would, Pete, if I could hear any- 
body say a single word in your favor.” 

“Them’s those Virginny niggers,” exclaimed 
Pete, rhetorically. ‘‘ Them’s all the time abus- 
ing my character, cause I know all about 
planting cotton, and they don’t know nothing.” 

“Yes, but the people you work for—that is, 
when you do work—don’t they give you a bad 
name ?” 

“Give me a bad name!” exclaimed Pete, as 
if he was listening to the most extraordinary 
statement. ‘‘ Just please go and ask them. Ask 
Massa Kyle, ask Massa Goldsborough, or any- 
body you like. You are very much mistaken, 
Massa Ferris, I assure you.” 

Pete was adroit enough to put his references 
at a good distance, both of the persons referred 
to living about ten miles from the village. He 
was careful not to allude to either Frink or 
Miller, whom I knew he had worked for. 

“Then you really want to work for me ?” 

“TI do, honest; and if you will give me a 
chance of it, I will show the people about here 
how to raise cotton.” 

Not wishing to continue the conversation at 
the store-door, I told Pete to come along with 
me, and I would talk the matter over by the 
way. He seemed delighted at the encourage- 
ment, and off we started. I let the mare trot 
on briskly till I cleared the village, but Pete 
kept close by my side without showing the 
least signs of fatigue. After a while I slackened 
my pace, and the conversation was renewed 
something in this way: 

‘Where are you from, Pete ?” 

“T was raised in Alabama, massa. On the 
Alabama river.” 

“Huw did you get to Texas ?” 

“Run off, massa, by nigger thieves, when 
General Sherman left his card for the folks 
along the road. Yah! yah! yah! Such ’cite- 
ment you never did see.” 

Pete appeared to enjoy the thought of the 
general’s raid so much, that he lost sight of the 
particulars attending his own change of base. 

* Who did you say run you off ” 

“The nigger thieves. When my old massa 
knew General Sherman was coming, he went 
most on to distracted. He said "twas all up 
with the ’Federate cause, and he wanted to lie 
right down and give up the ghost. I don’t 
know where he went to, nor Miss Emily, nor 
Massa George. The houses were burnt and 
everything destroyed. My massa did not care 
for his preperty, but he said the cause was lost, 
and I reckon he’s dead. The niggers all scat- 
tered. Some went to General Sherman’s camp. 
I didn’t go. What did I want to go there for? 
I staid about the plantation with three or four 
other niggers. One morning I went down to 
the river, for I heard a noise like a steamboat- 
whistle. Three men had just come ashore. 
Without so much as asking my name, or who I 
belonged to, two laid hold of me, and the other 
held his six-shooter under my nose, and they 
took me on a little steamer, and went down 
the river a few miles, where I found ten of cur 
niggers. After a few days the whole lot of us 
was run cross country into Texas, and sold at 
about anything the men could get forus. I 
brought fifty dollars gold—yah! yah! yah !”— 
the low figure seemed to amuse him—* but the 
man lost money on me. I didn’t work any 
account. What should I work for when they 
‘run me off? And ina couple of months came 
the ‘ bust up.’” 

“That is all very well about not working 
then, Pete ; but why are you not willing to be 
industrious and work steady now, when you 
are your own master ?” 

“Lord bless you, massa, you don’t know no- 
thing about it. I ain’t a lazy nigger nor a tri- 
fling nigger, but I’se a respectable nigger, re- 
epectably raised, and I can’t work for no-ac- 
«count people, nohow. If I could get a good 
place, massa, I should never want to leave it.” 

,» “Where do you live now ?” 

' “Nowhere, massa. Stay in some of the 
cabins in the bottoms, but them’s Virginny nig- 
aay" and they think too much of themselves.” 

“Tf I should hire you to work for me, what 

could you do ?” 
, “Get in ten acres of cotton myself; don’t 
‘want anybody to help me. You just try me, 
Massa Ferris—just try me, and see if I don’t tell 
the truth.” 

In spite of a previous prejudice, Pete’s ear- 
nestness prevailed. After explaining what I 
shad to do, and what I should expect of him, 
mand that the first dereliction from duty would 
at once close accounts between us, I hired Pete 
for six dollars a month, gold, and promised him, 
if he did well with the cotton, that he should 
have one bale as a reward of merit. 

Pete was delighted ; I should say overjoyed. 
I thought I begun to understand his character 
and disposition, As he himgelf told me, he 
always had hada good when these 


























better tarn back, and be ready 
work day after to-morrow.” 
massa, I’se not going 








not go to Mr. Miller’s. I am only a visitor 
there myself.” 

“What for do I want to go there? I stay at 
the ranch, massa, so to fix it for you.” 

“That is impossible, Pete. There is no place 
for you to sleep, and nothing to eat.” 

“As though this nigger wants a bed to lie 
on! If massa will get me a peck of cornmeal, 
I will take care of myself.” 

“ But don’t you wish to go for your clothes ?” 

“T ’spect haven’t much chance of clothes, 
massa. Them Virginny niggers got my last 
handkerchief and red shirt this morning.” 

“In other words, you have nothing but what 
you have on ?” 

“Them niggers got ’em all, massa; cleared 
me out teetotally.” 

I could not help smiling at the touch of pride 
which Pete exhibited while alluding to his im- 
aginary wardrobe. I made no further remark 
about it, but rode silently on, turning over in 
my mind what it was best for me to do with my 
new acquisition. I felt quite sure Miller would 
not approve of my compact with Pete, and I 
knew Case would call me extravagant for in- 
curring the expense of a man, when I might 
possibly get on with hiring some extra days’ 
work and the occasional lifts my good friends 
would give me. These last I had determined 
not to take advantage of, that is, beyond the 
valuable service of helping me get settled. To 
be sure, I felt much less sensitiveness about ac- 
cepting such offices from Case, an old, tried 
companion, than from Miller, with whom I had 
been acquainted but a few weeks, Still Iknew 
the importance of not wearing out my friends— 
since friendship, to be available, must be kept 
in repair—and this idea specially actuated me 
when I decided to hire Pete. 

For the rest, I trusted to my judgment about 
the “vagabond.” He seemed to have few or 
no associations around the neighborhood, 
and the tide was beginning to run pretty strong 
against him. It was just the time for me to 
take him up. If I was mistaken about him, I 
should soon find it out, and it would make little 
or no inconvenience to me. If, on the other 
hand, Pete did turn out a good, faithful fellow, 
it would be a great triumph for both of us. 

“In for a penny, in for apound.” I deter- 
mined to let Pete come with me, and to give 
him possession of the ranch and let him go to 
work. If Miller should think I had done fool- 
ishly and really make objections, it would be a 
good opportunity to show that I had a mind of 
my own, and intended to exercise it. 

Relieved by coming to a decision, I struck 
the spur, without thinking, suddenly in the side 
of the mare. Unused to such a severe demon- 
stration, she started so quickly and with such a 
plunge, that I was almost unhorsed, and it was 
only after going a considerable distance that I 
was able to bring her up. 

I really think Pete believed I was endeavor- 
ing to run away from him. He watched me 
attentively while I was in a brown study, and 
seemed to understand that I was canvassing 
what plan it was best to pursue with regard to 
him. He ought to have been satisfied, doubt- 
less, since I had actually engaged him, but I do 
not think his experience in Texas had strength- 
ened his faith, and I dare say he believed with 
old Buffalo Hump that “white man was very 
uncertain.” Be this as it may, when I brought 
Florinda to her senses, Pete was considerably 
behind, notwithstanding his desperate efforts to 
keep up wii: me. He came up panting and in 
great exciiement. 

‘* What is the matter, Pete ?” I asked, coolly. 

“Oh, how you’se frightened me. I thought 
*twas all day with this nigger ; thought massa 
had given me up ’cause I had no more clothes 
to wear.” 

“Pete! I am going to let you come with me 
now. You maystop at the ranch, and I will try 
and keep you alive till I get into it myself. I 
am going to trust you. I hope you will turn 
out a good boy. If you do, you can always 
have a home with me, and fair wages.” 

Having finished my speech, which I delivered 
a little rhetorically, I relapsed into a grave 
mood, the better to repress all further exhibi- 
tions of Pete’s gratitude, which were becoming 
a little too pathetic. We journeyed on in 
si’>nce till we came in sight of the Englishman’s 
Nose, when I handed him the nails, and told 
him to take them to tie spot and wait for me 
there. I pushed on myself to Miller’s. It was 
nearly dinner-time, and the men were coming 
in from the bottoms. 

‘So you had company up ?” said Miller. 

“Yes, I have been hiring « man for the 
season.” 

“ Hiring aman ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who have you got ?” 

“A fellow that goes by the name of Pete.” 

“ What, Alabama Pete ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Why, he is the most idle, worthless, good- 
for-nothing nigger in these parts.” 

“T know that, and it is the very reason I 
have taken himinhand. I am going to make 
something out of him.” 

I spoke firmly, with the air of one who knew 
just what he was doing. It had its effect. 

** Well, I don’t know as it can do any harm,” 
said Miller; “everybody is in a pinch just 
now, and if you can force a few days’ work out 
of the nigger, it will help, certain.” 

I had got on with my announcement much 
easier than I had expected ; for there is always 
this disagreeable side to the situation, when 
your friends take you up and insist on carrying 
out plans for you : that they dislike to have you 
exhibit the least independence on your own ac- 
count. 

‘What have you done with him ?” continued 
Miller. 

“Sent him to the ranch,” I replied ; “‘ and he 
wants me to procure a peck of meal, with 
which he proposes to take care of himself.” 

“Oh, send the boy here,” said Miller, good- 

. “You must feed him well if you 


expect bim to work." 
‘I have no doubt, if Pete had fair treament,” 





said Mrs. Miller, “he would do well enough. 
Everybody’s down on him, and I reckon he’s 
got discouraged. He came here to work one 
day, and Jim frightened him off at noon by 
snapping a revolver at him.” 

‘Tt wasn’t loaded,” said Jim. 

“The boy didn’t know that,” continued Mrs, 
Miller, “and he went away without stopping 
for his dinner. It made me feel sorry for him.” 

‘“‘Why, Mary Ann, you never told me why 
Pete quit; thought ’twas laziness,” said Miller. 
“Look here, Jim, if Mr. Ferris hires the boy, 
no more tricks on him, recollect.” 

“T shan’t hurt the nigger,” said Jim, surlily. 

“T have hired him, and shall give him pro- 
tection and a fair chance,” I remarked, very 
firmly. 

“Send the boy here, Mr. Ferris, for some- 
thing to eat. I owe him for half a day’s work, 
which I shall pay him, considering he was no 
wise to blame for clearing out.” 

This last observation, I perceived, was put in 
by Miller for Jim’s benefit. The latter was a 
good fellow in the main, but accustomed, like 
most of his class, to regard it as fun to 
“frighten a nigger.” Miller, as I have ex- 
plained, had something of a contempt for the 
race, but he was really a kind-hearted and just 
man, as this little incident proved. 

After dinner I went to my house, Pete was 
at work in the field picking out the rails he 
thought still fit for fencing. His report about 
them was more favorable than I expected. 

“We will first pay attention to the house, 
Pete. I want to get in it as soon as possible,” 
I said. ‘You will go to Mr. Miller’s now, and 
Diana, the cook, will give you your dinner.” 

“T had rather not go, massa. I had rather 
cook some hoecake here,” was his reply. 

*T understand all about it, Pete. -I find Jim 
snapped a revolver at you when you were there 
at work. It was not loaded, and he did it to 
frighten you. He had no right to do that. Mr. 
Miller will put a stop to his tricks. Besides, I 
have told Jim J should protect you, and we 
shall have no more nonsense of that sort. Now 
go get your dinner, and come straight back.” 

Pete listened with amazement. Already a 
marvelous change appeared in his fortunes, 
“Protection !” it was a magic word to his 
humble comprehension. 

He made me no reply, but stood for an in- 
stant looking steadily in my face, as if to be 
sure I was really in earnest; then turning, he 
darted off with a bound toward Miller’s house, 
: He returned, as it appeared to me, in a mar- 
velous short space of time, bringing with him 
an ax and a hammer which I had borrowed. In 
a few minutes we were both at work making 
what repairs we could before the arrival of a 
few boards I had purchased at the village. 

I was now all eagerness for the coming of Case 
with my housekeeping articles and other imple- 
ments, but I had yet two days to wait. 








A BLIND MAN’S FIRESIDE. 


TALK to me, O ye eloquent flames, 
Gossips and comrades fine! 

Nobody knows me, poor and blind, 
That sit in your merry shine. 

Nobody knows me but my dog: 
A friend I’ve never seen, 

But that comes to my call, and loves me 
For the sympathies between. 


*Tis pleasant to hear in the cold, dark night, 
Mounting higher and higher, 
The crackling, chattering, sputtering, spat- 
tering 
Flames in the wintry fire. 
Half asleep in the corner, 
I hear you prattle and snap 
And talk to me and Tiny, 
That dozes in my lap. 


You laugh with the merriest laughter ; 
You dance, you jest, you sing, 

And suggest in the wintry midnight 
The joys of the coming spring. 

Not even the lark on the fringe of the cloud, 
Nor the thrush on the hawthorn bough, 

Singeth a song more pleasant to hear 
Than the song you're singing now. 


Your voices are all of gladness ; 
Ever they seem to say, 
After the evening, morning ! 
After the night, the day! 
After this mortal blindness, 
A heavenly vision clear, 
The soul can see when the eyes are dark; 
Awake ! let the light appear! 





THE PRUSSIAN TERROR; 
OR, 
The Adventures of an Amateur Soldier. 


BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, SEN? 





CHAPTER XXXIX—/(CONTINUED),. 


Tue clock of the Dome was striking eight. 
At that very moment Benedict entered Helene’s 
room. Karl was already wrapped in his shroud, 
and the two women, who had been occupied in 
that pious work, were kneeling at the bedside 
praying. But Helene was absent. 

Benedict looked in every direction around the 
room, expecting to see her praying on her 
knees in some corner ; but, not perceiving her 
anywhere, he asked where she was. 

One of the two women answered: ‘‘ She went 
out about,an hour ago, saying that she was 
going to the Church of our Lady of the Cross.” 

‘How was she dressed?” asked Benedict. 


she handed him the note which Helene had left, 
Benedict opened it hastily. It contained only 
these few lines : 


“My WELL-BELOVED BrotaER—I promised 
Karl, before our Lady of the Cross, not to sur- 
vive him ; Karl is dead, and I am going to die, 

“If they recover my body, be so good, my 
dear Benedict, as to have it placed in the same 
coffin with my husband’s; that is why I re- 
quested you to have it made wide. 

“IT hope God will permit me to sleep near 
Kar! for all eternity. 

“T bequeath one thousand florins to whoever 
recovers my body, if it isa boatman, a fisher- 
man, or some poo. father of a family. If it is 
a man who neither can nor will accept the 
thousand florins, I bequeath him my blessing. 

“My adieux to all those who love @e. 

“* HELENE” 


Benedict had scarcely finished reading the let- 
ter,when Lenhart, pale, and dripping with water, 
appeared on_the threshold, exclaiming: “ Ah! 
what a misfortune, Monsieur Benedict! Ma- 
dame Helene has just thrown herself into the 
Main. Come quick. Come !” 

Benedict looked round him, seized a pocket- 
handkerchief which was lying on the bed, all 
impregnated with the perfume and tears of the 
young woman, and dashed out of the room. 
Lenhart’s carriage was waiting at the door, and 
he sprang intoit. ‘To your house !” he said, 
in a quick tone. 

Accustomed to obey Benedict’s orders with- 
out asking for an explanation, Lenhart lashed 
his horses into a gallop. His house was on the 
road which they had to take in order to reach 
the river. 

When they reached the door, Benedict sprang 
out of the carriage, cleared the staircase in 
three bounds, opened his door, and called: 
“ Here, Fringant !” 

The dog dashed out after his master, and 
reached the carriage at the same time with 
him. 

“To the river !” cried Benedict. 

Lenhart began to understand. He laid his 
whip to his horses, and they started off at a 
gallop, as they had come. 

On the way, Benedict threw off his coat, vest, 
and shirt, retaining only his pantaloons, 

When he reached the margin of the river, he 
saw some boatmen dragging the stream, en- 
deavoring to recover Helene’s body. 

“Did you see her throw herself into the 
river ?” he asked Lenhart. 

* Yes, your Excellency,” he answered. 

‘‘ Where did she throw herself?” 

Lenhart pointed out the spot. 

‘“* Pwenty florins for a boat !” cried Benedict. 

A boatman came up, and Benedict sprang 
into the boat, followed by Fringant. 

Then, rowing to the spot where Helene’s 
body had disappeared, he allowed the boat to 
follow the current, holding Fringant by the 
neck, and making him smell the handkerchief 
which he had picked up on Karl’s bed. ‘ 

When they reached a certain point on the 
river, Fringant muttered a mournful howl. 
Benedict loosened his hold, and the dog sprang 
overboard and disappeared under the water. 
He rose to the surface a moment afterward 
swimming round and rouad in one spot, and 
howling mournfully. 

“Yes,” said Benedict—* yes, she is there.” 
And he dived in his turn. 

He reappeared in a few seconds with Helene’s 
corpse resting on his shoulders. 

Helene’s body was laid, as she had requested, 
in the same coffin with Karl’s. They dried her 
clothes upon her, and she had no other winding- 
sheet. 





EPILOGUE, 


On the 5th day of June, 1867, a young man, 
twenty-five or twenty-six years ofage, elegantly 
dressed, and wearing a tri-colored ribbon at his 
button-hole, was drinking a cup of chocolate in 
the café Prerot, at the corner of the Boulevard 
and the Rue Poissoniére. Ashe finished the cup, 
he called for the Standard, which the gargon 
brought him. 

The young man glanced rapidly over the 
columns. It was evident he was looking for 
an article he knew he would find init. Finally 
his eye rested on these lines: 


“‘His Majesty the King of Prussia will make 
his entry into Paris to-day. 

‘“* His Majesty will be accompanied by Monsieur 
de Bismarck, General Moltke, Count Puckler, 
Grand Marshal of the Court ; General Treskow, 
Count de Goltz, Count Lehendorff, First Aid-de- 
camp ; General Baron Achille Sturm——” 


Doubtless the young man had seen all he 
wished wo see, for he did not push his investi- 
gations any further as to the persons by whom 
his Majesty was to be accompanied. But he 
inquired at what hour the king was expected, 
and ascertained that he would arrive by the 
Northern railway at a quarter past four. 

He called a carriage at once, and drove toa 
@onvenient position on the route his Majesty 
would follow in order to reach the Tuileries. 

The royal cortége was some minutes behind 
time. Our young man waited at the corner of 
the Boulevard Magenta until the procession 
passed, when he followed it to the Tuileries, 
keeping his eye fixed on the carriage in which 
were General Treskow, Coant Goltz, and Gen- 
eral Achille Sturm, 

This carriage entered the court of the Tuile- 
ries along with the king’s, but it came out again 
almost immediately, and the three occupants 
drove to the Hotel du Louvre. 

The three generals got out there; it was 


“Did she say nothing ” he added, with an un- | clear they wished to lodge in the vicinity of the 


easy presentiment; “did she leave nothing | 


for me ?” 
“(Ig your name Monsieur Benedict ?” said the 
same woman who had replied to his first 


question. 
“Yes,” he said, 
“ In that case, here is a letter for you.” And 








palace where their sovereign was. 

Our young man, who had also gotten out of 
his carriage, watched them, and saw them con- 
ducted by a servant to their respective apart- 
ments, He waited a moment, and saw that 
none of them came down-stairs, 

Satisied on this point, he re-entered bis care 
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riage and drove off. 
wanted to know. 

The next morning the same young man 
might have been seen walking up and down 
before the restaurant adjoining the hotel, and 
pearing the same name, smoking a cigar. 
After waiting about ten minutes his patience 
was rewarded. General Sturm came out of the 
Hotel du Louvre, sat down at one of the mar- 
ble tables opposite the window of the café, and 
called for a cup of coffee and a glass of brandy. 
The café was just opposite the barracks of the 
Zouaves. 

Benedict, for, as our readers will have di- 
vined, it was he, entered the barracks, and 
came out a moment afterward accompanied by 
two officers. He brought them before the win- 
dow, and pointed out General Sturm to them. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘there is a Prussian 
general with whom I have a quarrel so serious 
that one or the other of us must remain on the 
turf. I have asked you to do me the favor to 
be my seconds because you are officers, because 
you do not know me, because you do not know 
my antagonist, and because you, will, conse- 
quently, feel none of that delicacy which men 
of the world feel for those whom they serve in 
that capacity. We will enter the café, and will 
sit down at the same table with General Sturm. 
I will accuse him of that of which I have to ac- 
cuse him, and you will judge for yourselves if 
the affair is sufficiently serious to justify a duel 
to the death. If you are satisfied on that point, 
you will do me the honor to act as my seconds. 
1am a soldier, as you are ; I have made a cam- 
paign in China with the rank of lieutenant ; I 
fought at the battle of Langensalza as ordnance 
officer to Prince Ernest of Hanover, and I fired 
one of the last shots fired at the battle of 
Aschaffenbourg. My name is Benedict Turpin, 
and I am a chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
and a Knight of the Guelphic Order.” 

The two officers withdrew a few paces, ex- 
changed a few words in a low tone, and re- 
turned to Benedict, saying they were at his 
orders. All three then entered the café, and took 
their seats at the general’s table. The latter 
raised his head, and found himself face to face 
with Benedict, whom he recognized at the first 
glance, 

* Ah, it is you, monsieur !” said he, turning 
slightly pale. 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied Benedict; “ and 
here are these gentlemen, who are as yet un- 
acquainted with the matter which I have to 
discuss with you, and who are here to listen to 
me, and to be present at our duel. Is it your 
pleasure that I shali explain to these gentlemen, 
in your presence, the cause of our meeting, 
and will you then tell them what has passed 
between us as we proceed to the ground? You 
will remember, monsieur, that, one year ago, 
you did me the honor to write to me that 
mountains never met, but that men did, and 
that whenever I should have the honor of 
meeting you outside the territories of his Ma- 
jesty William I., you would interpose no ob- 
stacle to giving me satisfaction.” 

The general rose. 

“Tt is unnecessary,” he said, “to prolong 
the discussion in a café, where everybody can 
hear us. You will explain to these gentlemen 
the wrongs you have to complain of—wrongs I 
have not the slightest desire to apologize for to 
you. I wrote you word that I would be ready 
to give you satisfaction; I am so. Give me 
time to go back to the hotel and procure two 
friends ; that is all I ask of you.” 

* Do so, monsieur,” said Benedict, bowing. 

Sturm went out, and returned to the Hotel 
du Louvre. Benedict and the two officers fol- 
lowed him, and waited for him before the door. 

During the ten minutes they had to wait, 
Benedict told the whole story to the two offi- 

cers. He told them how General Sturm had 
tried to force Baron Frederick de Below, his 
chief of staff, to give him a list of the richest 
bankers in Frankfort, that he might levy & con- 
tribution on them ; how Frederick had refused ; 
how, at the end of the discussion, the general 
had struck the major with his horsewhip ; how, 
notwithstanding this outrage, he had refused to 
give satisfaction ; and how Frederick, looking 
on himself as dishonored, had blown his brains 
out, leaving it-to his friend to avenge his 
wro 


He had ascertained all he 


ngs. 

Then he told them what had passed between 
him and the general, and how the latter, under 
pretext of not setting a bad example to his 
officers, had refused to fight him ; had ordered 
him off from Frankfort that same evening, had 
sent him to Cologne under an escort, and had 
written him the letter to which he had alluded. 

By the time he had finished his narrative, 
the general made his appearance, accompanied 
by his two seconds. These were two officers of 
the king’s suite. They approached Benedict 
and saluted him. Benedict pointed to his se- 
conds, and the four seconds withdrew to a 
little distance for consultation. Then Bene- 
dict’s two seconds returned to him. 

“You have left the choice of weapons to the 
general, have you not ?” 

“Yes, monsieur, and the general has chosen 
the sword. We will go to the armorer’s and 
buy a pair of swords with which you are both 
unacquainted ; then we will go and fight in the 
nearest suitable place. We suggested the for- 
tifications, and the general’s seconds agreed to 
it. They will take an open carriage, and we 
will do the same ; and@ @ they don’t know the 
Way, we will show it to them. As we pass 
throngh the boulevard, we will stop at the first 
armorer’s we come to, and buy the swords.” 

Everything was settled. They ordered two 
Of the hotel waiters to procure two open car- 

The officers offered to procure the ser- 
vices of the chief surgeon of the regiment of 
Zouaves, and the offer was accepted. One of 
them went over to the barracks, and brought 
the surgeon, who readily consented to give his 
services, and entered the calash with Benedict 
and his seconds, while General Sturm followed 
in another carriage with his, as had been agreed 


upon. 
They followed the Rue de Richelieu until they 





reached the boulevard, and stopped at the first 
armorer’s they came to. 

This happened to be Claudin’s. There were 
several pairs of swords displayed in the win- 
dow. Benedict said to the clerk, whom he 
knew: 

“Charge the swords to me, but give the 
choice of them to the gentlemen who are in the 
other carriage ” 

They showed three different sorts of swords 
to General Sturm, who selected the one which 
suited his hand best. He asked the price, and 
was told they were already paid for. 

The two carriages rolled on until they 
reached the Barriere de UV Etoile, by the Maillot 
gate. Thence they followed the outer line of 
the fortifications, until they reached a deserted 
spot, where the Zouave officers got out, ex- 
plored the fosse, and, finding it free, signed to 
the combatants to quit their carriages. 

In a few moments the four seconds and the 
two adversaries were at the foot of the scarp 
wall, The ground was smooth, and afforded 
every facility for such a combat as was about to 
take place. 

The general’s seconds presented the swords 
to Benedict, who had not yet examined them. 
The young man glanced at them, and saw that 
they were mounted in carte, which suited his 
style of fencing exactly. 

For the matter of that, it seemed that this 
kind of mounting suited General Sturm also, 
for it was he who had selected them. 

“When is this combat to terminate ?” asked 
the seconds, 

‘* When one or the other of us is killed,” re- 
plied the two adversaries, simultaneously. 

“ Coats off, gentlemen !” said the seconds. 

Benedict threw off his coat and vest. His 
cambric shirt was of so fine a texture that his 
skin could be seen through it. 

“Are you ready, gentlemen?” asked the 
seconds, 

“Yes,” dnswered both, at the same moment. 

One of the officers of Zouaves took one of 
the swords, and put it in Benedict’s hands. 
One of the Prussian officers took the other, and 
gave it to General Sturm. 

Then the seconds crossed the swords about 
three inches from the points, and, springing 
back so as to uncover the combatants, “ Go, 
gentlemen,” they said. 

Scarcely had the words been uttered when 
the general, gathering his adversary’s blade in 
a double engagement, made a step in advance 
with the usual impetuosity of a passed master 
in the art of fencing. 

Benedict sprang back; then, looking at the 
general’s guard: *‘ Aha!’ he muttered, * there 
is a chap who stands well on his legs. Atten- 
tion!” And he exchanged a rapid glance with 
his seconds, to reassure them. 

But, at the same moment, and without any 
interval, the general, while binding his adver- 
sary’s blade with a skillful pressure, advanced, 
well gathered up on his legs, and disengaging his 
sword, made a thrust in carte which it required 
all Benedict’s practiced skill to parry, and 
which, quick as he was, grazed his shoulder. 

The shirt was torn by the point of the sword, 
and became slightly stained with blood. 

The response was given home and home, and 
so quickly that the Prussian, either by good- 
luck or instinct, did not have time to resort to 
the circular parade, and mechanically parried 
in carte as he resumed his guard. 

The thrust was parried, but it had been given 
so vigorously that General Sturm tottered on 
his legs, and was unable to make a counter- 
thrust. 

“He is a capital swordsman, after all,” said 
Benedict to himself; ‘* I shall have trouble with 
him.” 

Sturm recoiled a pace or two, and lowered 
the point of his sword. “ You are wounded,” 
he said to Benedict. 

“Come now,” returned the young man, “no 
ill-timed jokes. Yon make a great fuss over a 
scratch from a sword. You know well, gene- 
ral, that I must kill you. One has only one 
word after all, though it be pledged to a dead 
man.” And he resumed his position. 

“You killme! Nase Veis /” said the general. 

“Yes, I, white face as you call me,” an- 
swered Benedict. ‘ Blood for blood ; though 
all yours in not worth one drop of his.” 

“ Verfluchter Kerl !” swore Sturm, turning 
purple in the face, and, dashing at Benedict, he 
made, as he advanced, two successive thrusts in 
second, so vigorous and furious that Benedict 
had only time to parry by breaking twice, and 
a thrust in tierce, so energetic and well-di- 
rected, that the shirt was ripped from waist to 
collar, and Benedict felt the cold of the steel— 
A fresh spot of blood appeared. 

“There, now !” said Benedict; “it seems 
you have undertaken to undress me!” And he 
responded with a lunge in carte which would 
have run the general through, if the latter, 
feeling that he was too much uncovered, had 
not thrown himself forward so that the hilts of 
the swords touched, and the two enemies found 
themselves with swords raised, and faces almost 
touching. 

“ Stay !” cried Benedict ; “ there is something 
to teach you not to steal my reply.” And, be- 
fore the seconds could interpose their swords 
to separate the combatants, Benedict, throwing 
his arm out as if it was moved by a spring, 
dashed the two hilts into the face of his op- 
ponent,who recoiled staggering, his face bruised 
and bleeding from the blow. It was a spectacle 
to make those who beheld it shudder. 

Sturm recoiled for a moment, foaming at his 
half-opened mouth, his teeth clinched and 
bloody, his lips curled up, his eyes flaming, 
bloodshot, and almost starting out of their 
sockets, and his whole face of a violet color. 

** Lumpen Hund !” he howled out, as he shook 
his sword till it quivered, and gathering himself 
up in his guard like a jaguar ready to make his 
spring. 

Benedict was ready for him, calm, cold, con- 
temptuous. He held his sword out to him, and 
said in a solemn voice: “You belong to me 
now ; you are going to die,” 
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Then he resumed his guard, exaggerating his 
poise by way of defiance. 

He did not have long to wait. | Sturm was 
too good a swordsman to rush on his enemy un- 
covered; he advanced one pace abruptly, 


making a double engagement, the second of | 


which Benedict got rid of by a disengagement 
such as one makes against a wall. 

Anger had discomposed Sturm’s guard, so 
that he made his thrust with his head lowered. 
This saved him for the moment. The disengage- 
ment only grazed the shoulder near the neck. 
The blood flowed. 

“Sleeve for sleeve!” cried Benedict, resum- 
ing his guard, and leaving a wide space be- 
tween the general and himself. ‘ Now for the 
odd trick !" 

The general, finding himself out of distance, 
advanced a step, and, collecting all his strength, 
shook his sword furiously and lunged straight 
forward. All his soul, that is to say, all his 
hope, was in the blow. 

This time Benedict, well braced on his legs, 
did not give back an inch, but brought up his 
sword in aregular demi-circle, the nails of his 
fingers uppermost as if he was in a fencing 
saloon, and looking along his sword-blade bent 
down toward his feet. ‘Now, then!” he 
said, as he lunged back. 

The sword penetrated the breast, and buried 
itself entire in the general's body, where Bene- 
dict left it, springing back as the bull-fighter 
does when he leaves his in the bull’s throat. 
Then he waited with folded arms. 

The general remained erect for a second, 
but tottering; he tried to speak, but the blood 
filled his mouth; he made a gesture with his 
sword, but the sword fell from his hands; then 
he himself, like an uprooted tree, fell at full 
length on the turf. 

“Are you satisfied, Frederick ?” said Bene- 
dict, raising his eyes to heaven. 

The surgeon hastened to Sturm’s assistance ; 
but the general was already dead. The point 
of the sword, entering just below the right 
clavicle, had come out at the left hip, passing 
through the heart. 

“* Sapristi /” muttered the surgeon, “there is 
a man haadsamely killed !” 

And that was Sturm’s funeral oration. 


THE END. 


VECETABLE FARMS, CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Wirz all the political, commercial and labor 
derangements of the South, the States known by such 
geographical designation have, in the year just closed, 
enriched themselves with two hundred millions of 
dollars from the production of one agricultural pro- 
duct alone. However hopeful any have been as to the 
power of the late slaveholding States to produce from 
their soil and climate untold wealth, this yield of cot- 
ton has undoubtediy surpassed the expectations of 
the most sanguine. We believe that every year will 
develop new sources of wealth, and this will con- 
tinue until the Southern States will become not only 
the richest part of the Union, but also the most famed 
of the globe, for the era opening is to present, for the 
first time, the energy and industry of free labor ap- 
plied to a thoroughly rich soil and a genial climate. 

Cotton was called King, and it is destined to still 
continue its imperial sway in the money markets of 
the world ; but his majesty is destined to have his 
glorious supremacy made less prominent by being 
associated with other interests, that will be in the ag- 
gregate sufficiently large to be received beside cotton 
as great sources of Southern wealth. We allude to 
the “mixed crops” that are soon to form sucha large 
element of material wealth in the productive industry 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

Charleston at present is made lively and prosper- 
ous, not only by the arrival of the cotton bale, but also 
by the receipt of market vegetables. Twice a week 
there is a kind of gala day on her extensive wharves, 
made 80 by the shipment per steamer of innumerable 
and most superior articles of food, products of the 
gardens in the vicinity of the city and on the adjoin- 
ing banks of Ashley river. 

The lands in the rear of the city of Charleston, lying 
between the Cooper and Ashley rivers, are low, but 
very rich in quality, and, from their location near a 
great city, very valuable for garden sites. Many of 
the farms are well laid out, possess fine residences, 
and are made otherwise attractive by long lanes of 
forest trees, that, in addition to the size, are made at- 
tractive by being more or less covered with long and 
gracefully disposed draperies of moss, Extending 
beyond the immediate vicinity of Charleston, there are 
fine farms on the banks of the Ashley and Cooper 
rivers, the products of which are readily brought to 
the city in boats. 

At present a steamer leaves Charleston twice a 
week, the designated days being known as “ market- 
days,” and nothing can exceed the picturesque effect 
met with at such times on the roads leading into the 
city. Huge ox carts, loaded down with potatoes and 
cabbages, and driven by some ancient negro, works 
its slow way along, jostied by smaller but none the 
less grotesque vehicles, while here and there you no- 
tice a stately mulatress, whose step and carriage is 
perfection itself, carrying on her head an immense 
basket, the floral contents of which are so disposed 
that they look like a gigantic bouquet of flowers, 

It is very enlivening, this scene, the roadsides lined 
with magnificent fruit trees, the background afford- 
ing glimpses of the flashing river, broken up by 
towering clumps of rich vegetation, and variegated 
under your feet by the thousands of colors that make 
extensive fields of “garden truck ” so peculiarly at- 
tractive. 

In the morning, when the etherealized mist hangs 
like a thin vail over the river and the adjoining woods, 
you perceive a capacious and rudely-constructed 
“flat” lazily foating toward Charleston. Its capa- 
cious interior is filled up with boxes, barrels and in- 
numerable other things, prominent among which are 
hundreds of cabbages, their delicate green contrasting 
with the red-hued dresses and gay vests of the hetero- 
geneous negro passengers and crew. On the boatisa 
collection literally of “ truck ;” everything is gathered 
up along miles of river-bank that will command a sale 
from the sharp market-venders of Charleston. 

The climate of South Carolina presents the most 
thorough rotation of crops, for vegetables of some 
kind will grow out of doors pretty much all the year 
round. Experience has been the teacher, and a South 
Carolina “truck farm” ts, as might be ex- 
pected, a very “mixed r.” If one examines 





@ stand of peas which has ripened and been nearly 
exhausted of its fruit, there will be found, growing up 
between the rows, cabbages and water-melons, which 
ripen after the pea vines have exhausted themselves 
and disappeared. Not a square foot of available 
ground is thus left idle. Onions, which seem to flour, 
ish in a luxuriant manner, that would set the 
Weathersfield, Conn., people crying in good earnest, 
work in anywhere, and at almost all seasons, and the 
demand for them is always good; in fact, they are 
considered the most profitable vegetable that can be 
raised on a truck farm. 

A large patch of peas in “ their glory,” is very at- 
tractive: the long lanes of the vines, supported by 
sticks, running off in the distance ; the laborers, wo- 
men and children, picking the ripened fruit ; the men 
gathering up the “spoil,” and depositing it in boxes 
and barrels for shipment, Passing further on, you 
come to large flelds of potatoes, and youare struck at 
the expert way the negroes handle their hoes, cutting 
down the weeds with surgical precision, or throwtng 
up the dirt scientifically, as if their rude instrument 
was a trowel. 

The two railroads which lead into Charleston, on 
market-days are loaded down with extra cars, filled 
with the products of the farms lying ten miles back 
of the city. The grand depositing-place is the 
Charleston market, which is large and attractive. 
This edifice, and all the docks in the vicinity, are 
crowded with boxes, baskets, and barrels. The 
hucksters are sharp, and not only drive hard bargains 
with the producers, but use jockeying that would win 
at a dash race, to get their “stock ” on the steamer 
at the latest possible moment, and in the best places, 
So delicate are vegetables, and so subject are they to 
atmospherical influences, that in a sea voyage of two 
or three days they will come off the vessel of different 
qualities ; they are, the steam from the machinery, 
the confinement in the hold, the open air on deck—all 
having their effect for more or less evil. It is there- 
fore quite a study to notice the shippers in their 
efforts to have “ their property ’ got on board at the 
latest moment of the steamer’s sailing, and on top cf 
the general mass; the advantages of this arrange- 
ment being twofold—first, the vegetables suffer less 
in the open air, and second, they are the first re- 
moved on their arrival at the destined port. 

It is a lively time these market-days, and the 
negroes enjoy it hugely. You can hear their jolly laugh- 
ter above the din of the crowd and the sharp, impa- 
tient whistle of the steamer. Ox teams and nonde- 
script teams, small wagons and cabbages, go-carts 
and green peas, young boys and turnips, jauntily- 
dressed yellow girls and bright-colored parsnips, old 
sailors and young land lubbers, aristocratic South- 
erners and irrepressible Yankees, people with heavy 
trunks and “carpet-baggers” with valises, crowd 
and jostle each other and get mixed up with the con- 
stant stream of vegetables that, done up in all sorts 
of queer packages, are propelled on the “ impaticnt 
boat ;” for, where vegetable is the predominant 
freight, nothing seems to move on advertised time. 

Labor is abundant onthe “truck farms,” on the 
plantations of South Carolina, and throughout the 
South. In the cities and vicinity it is almost a drug, 
for the negroes seem to have a taste for city life, and 
will work for less and guffer more than would be the 
case in tne country. On the garden farms in the 
vicinity of Charleston they are paid 50 cents per day 
without rations, and more offer on these terms than 
can find emplopment. In the country, 50 cents per 
day and rations. These laborers work from sunrise 
to sunset ; and it may be a consolation to the “ strong- 
minded,” who are in favor of the “equal rights,” to 
know that men and women laborers receive the same 
pay. 

To give the Northern “truck farmer » some idea of 
the dirference in the seasons between South Carolina 
and the North, we would note that potatoes in the 
vicinity of Charleston are planted on the 25th of Janu- 
ary, “‘when the moon is on the decrease.” On the 
plantation where our artist made his drawings, 198 
barrels were planted on 42 acres—yield was from 8 to 
10 barrels of potatoes to1 of **On the full of 
the moon” in November, and tomatoes are 
planted. On the ist of March, no matter how the 
moon is, cabbages are planied, and seventeen days 
later, ‘snap beans” are placed in the ground, 

Baltimore is the great market for these vegetable 
products, As the production increases, so will the fa- 
cilities of getting vegetables to market. When pro- 
duction and facilities of shipping agree, then New 
York will be the greatest and t customer for South- 
ern oe vegetables. 

Our picture on the first page presents a literal morn- 
ing picture in the Charleston market. It will be per- 
ceived that there is a strange difference between the 
black and white people. The negroes, without an ap- 
parent exception, are full of life, dis laying their vi- 
tality in loud laughter and in practical jokes. The 
white women, more especially the cultivated and re- 
fined, bear upon their faces marks of depression and 
disappointment, and it is seldom that a lady appears 
in the Charleston Market who is not dressed in the 
habiliments of mourning. The war just po has 
left every family with an empty seat at the fireside, 
and the vanity of the sacrifice, with the attendan 
misfortunes of loss of property, find fitting relief in 
the dark colors that speak of hopeless sorrow. 





THE FIREMEN OF BOSTON PRACTICING 
FOR THE ANVIL CHORUS, 


One of the most interesting items in connec- 
ction with the preparations for the Musical Peace 
Jubilee, is the drilling of a hundred of the Boston 
firemen to take part in the Anvil Chorus. 

These drills have taken place in Chickering’s Hall, 
and have been conducted by Mr. Gilmore in person, 
assisted by Irving T. Harwood, a well-known pianist, 
who presides at the grand piano. Two evenings only 
were needed to make the men perfect in every man- 
heir duties. They were divided 
down the four aisles of the 
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floated from her hair, 
While round her One hand was pressed, 
e there. 


I bent my head; there met my view 
The azure seas of splendid eyes; 

Their shores were tender cheeks, whose hue 
Was lily-tinged with roseate dyes. 


And lower yet I bent my head, 
And kissed her rose-soft crimson lips, 
While at the touch a pure bright red 
Came flushing to her small ears’ tips. 


In softened brilliancy of light, 

« That wrapped her like a golden weft, 

I saw the change from ivory white 
That followed this, my harmless theft. 


I raised.my head, half vexed, half grieved, 
And looked into the night again ; 
Her woman’s nature quick perceived 
. My sudden disappointment then. 


And soon, still blushing, low she spoke: 
“Forgive me, love, these maiden tints ; 
They are but signals that the yoke 
So late thrown off has left its dints ; 


“That the reserve through years instilled 
Will not at once release its sway ; 

That, spite of troth-plights soon fulfilled, 
Some tardy remnants lingering stay.” 


So saying, with her soft, warm hand, 
She turned my half-averted face— 
Though piqued at first, who could withstand 
The wooing of such subtle grace ?— 


And drew it down, and with sweet haste, 
As if to make forgiveness just, 
On lips, and brow, and cheek she placed 
Fresh kisses warm with perfect trust. 
* * * * ca 


My half-formed chidings thus forestalled, 
We lapsed into familiar chat ; 

The storm had passed; the stars, recalied, 
Shone softly glimmering where we sat. 
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ASKAROS KASSIS, 


THE COPT. 
A ROMANCE OF MODERN EGYPT. 


BY EDWIN DE LEON, 
LATE U. 8. CONSUL-GENERAL IN EGYPT. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE VICEROY PAYS THE 
SYRIAN, 


Wuewn Daoud-ben-Youssouf was ushered into 
' the presence of the Viceroy, he found him ap- 
parently in high good humor, smiling from 
time to time as though some pleasant thought 
tickled his fancy. His reception of the Syrian 
‘was bland and encouraging in the extreme— 
“more patronizing and cordial than it had ever 
been ‘before ; which Daoud regarded as a good 
omen. ss 

“So thou hast come swiftly at my sum- 
mons !” said Abbas, chuckling to himself ; ‘‘ and 

- with a good appetite for the feast, I trust? for 

_ thou hast hunted down the fat quarry : and now 

: cometh the banquet? Is it not so?’ and he 

laughed again until tears trickled down his 
face, as at some capital joke. 

“Bffendina! I know not why I was sum- 
moned. But it is my duty and my pleasure to 
Tespond promptly to my lord’s call !” 

“But thou hasta suspicion as to why thou 
wert sent for ? Thou knowest that Abbas Pasha 
ever keeps faith, and fulfills his promises to the 
letter. Surely thou hast not forgotten mine to 
thee, when first we talked of the affairs of the 
late Khasnadar—now so happily concluded—in 
which thou hast more than executed thy part.” 
* = $ffendina, I remember everything !” 

“Ay! Thou hast a good memory, I believe. 

Canst thou, now that the judgment hath been 
_ rendered, give me any clue to the hidden wealth 

of the Khasnadar? Thou mayst have met the 

Jew, Moussa, in the courtyard? He pretends 

to know somewhat of its hiding-place.” 

“Pffendina! if any man does know, it is he. 

Did he reveal it ?” he asked, eagerly, forgetting 

his caution, and the presence in which he stood, 

in his burning anxiety. 

But Abbas did not take offense at the imper- 
tinence of the question. His good humor 
seemed impenetrable. He only rebuked the 
youth, as one would a froward child. 
thou art here to answer questions, not to 

mf he said; then added: ‘but I will 
thy curiosity so far as to tell thee, that 
ie @oth give me information which is truly 
A wise man and a true one, indeed, 
old Yahudi! He hath improved my 
n of his people. But this concerneth not 
1 Hast thou any information to impart to 
? Any more useful treachery to sell? If 
not, our accounts might as well now be 
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“Effendina! I have told all I know, and 
have nothing more!” replied the Syrian, who 
did not fancy the snarling earnestness of the 
Viceroy’s last remark, nor his manner, which 
seemed too soft and playful to be entirely natural. 

So he thought it best not to protract the in- 
terview, but boldly said : 

“Pffendina intimated to his faithful servant 

now his work was done, his reward would 

be coming. Shall I kiss his Highness’s 
) hand in token of thanks for his bounty ” 

> ~—s * But I promised thee the girl as well as the 

©) gold responded Abbas, seemingly much 

aT Foe the impatience “ the Syrian to 

x promised purses, How can I give 

ber to thee, when she hath disappeared like the 
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Princess in the ‘Thousand and One 
Nights’? Hast thou yet found anyclue to her 
hiding-place ?” 

“Effendina! I have not. She has disappeared 
like a bubble in the air, or a circle on the 
water.” 

.* Well, then, thou canst not blame me,” said 
Abas, still smiling, ‘“‘if I pay thee but half of 
what isduethee !” Then turning to his chamber- 
lain, gave him some instructions in a low voice, 
and dismissed the Syrian, saying : 

“Go thou with Mahmoud Bey, who is an old 
friend of thine, and first introduced thee, who 
will conduct thee to my Khasnadar, who will 
give thee the half of thy reward—the other 
thou must find for thyself !” 

Not quite satisfied with the ambiguous smile 
which accompanied these satisfactory words, 
Daoud followed the footsteps of Mahmoud Bey 
through the passage, and just as he emerged 
through the palace-door into the courtyard, 
felt himself suddenly seized—his arms pinioned 
to his sides, by a strong cord which was flung 
over his head—was thrown on his face flat on 
the ground—his legs lifted in air, his slippers 
and stockings torn off in a twinkling, and the 
heavy blows of a palm stick fell thick and fast 
on the soles of his delicate feet, of which he 
was as careful and proud as a woman. 

Utterly stunned and bewildered by the sud- 
denness of the treachery, and writhing under 
the pain of the bastinado—one of the most ter- 
rible of Eastern punishments—the Syrian made 
no useless struggles, uttered no cry, but sub- 
mitted with stoical fortitude to the pain, which 
was acute and agonizing, while the shame he 
felt at the degradation almost equaled the 
physical torture. 

At length, blind and dizzy with the pain, his 
brain reeling, his feet beaten almost into a jelly, 
with sharp pains racking his spine and his whole 
frame—exhausted almost to fainting—his torturers 
ceased their blows, and rolled him over like a 
log, into acorner of the courtyard—for he found 
he was unable to rise or stand, upon making the 
attempt—and there they left him. 

A mocking laugh from an upper window of 
the palace roused him from his dizzy swoon. 
He turned his bloodshot eyes in the direction of 
the sound, and saw Abbas Pasha standing there, 
above his head, looking down and apparently 
enjoying his wretched: plight, as he had wit- 
nessed his punishment. 

“Ho! ho!” laughed Abbas again, as he 
caught the eye of his victim. ‘Have I not 
kept my word ? thou dog of great promises and 
small performances! who hast dared trifle with 
thy master, and sought to fill his eyes and ears 
with sand ! 

“Said I not that thou shouldst be paid half 
of what I promised thee? For thy two hun- 
dred purses thou hast had one hundred stripes 
of the bastinado—the other half I reserve 
the payment of, as thou shalt merit it. Go 
now : and remember, that though thou art a 
sleek young tiger-cat, whose claws are sharp, 
thou shouldst not venture to play pranks with 
a full-grown tiger ! 

** Pray to thy saints soon to heal thy delicate 
and dainty feet, or bear thee to Cairo on their 
wings : else wilt thou not walk for many days to 
come ! 

* Consider thine account settled, unless thou 
shouldst prefer to call again for thy balance !— 
Ho! ho! ho!—for after having seen thy feet, I 
care not ever to look upon thy face again !” 

No word escaped the Syrian’s lips, no muscle 
of face or body moved, as he lay upon the 
ground, bruised, beaten and blo: dy, with the 
foam upon his pallid lips, and shame, agony, and 
impotent wrath gnawing at his heart. 

But if looks could kill, the glances he shot 
from his dilating pupils at the man who mocked 
at his misery and laughed at his degradation, 
after having duped and betrayed him even 
worse than he had betrayed his former friends, 
that glance would have been as deadly as Me- 
dusa’s. : 

He felt the hot blood surging up to his brain, 
as he realized the utter impotence of his wrath, 
and his thirst for vengeance on his smiling ene- 
my, and, with a sound like the rushing of mighty 
waters booming in his ears, darkness came 
down over body, brain and heart, and he saw 
or felt no more—lying there more like the 
corpse than the living body of the baffled 
schemer, whose punishment was almost as 
great as his crime, coming, as it did, in the 
hour of his fancied triumph, and plunging him 
down from his highest heaven of hope into the 
deepest hell of despair. 

The Viceroy looked cooily down on the inani- 
mate form, then withdrew from the window, 
and took his way to his mother’s apartments, 
still chuckling to himself at his own excellent 
practical joke. 

The smile was still upon his face as he raised 
the curtain of the door, and passed into the 
hareem, where he found his mother, but not 
alone, for an unvailed female was sitting on the 
divan beside her. 

Seeing this, Abbas was about to retire ; when 
the woman rose, disclosing the bold beauty ot 
Nezle Khanum; and Abbas, coming forward, 
greeted her with great apparent cordiality, and 
took his seat beside the two women. 

After the usual compliments had passed be- 
tween Abbas and his kinswoman, the latter 
sald : 

“ Thou hast the air of one, O Abbas ! that hath 
just heard pleasant tidings, or witnessed some 
amusing sight of late, for thou wast smiling 
when entering. Let us poor women, ever shut 
out from the sights abroad, share in thy mirth !” 

“Truly it was but a small matter, O 
Khanum !” returned Abbas. “ Yet, of a verity, 
fit food for mirth. I have just witnessed the 
paring of a wild-cat’s claws: and truly it was 
amusing !” 

“Thou speakest in parables, my son, like a 
Santon at a tomb, or a Mollah in a mosque,” 
said his mother, with the curiosity of old age, 
** with thy talk of wild-cats and other vermin! 
What was the sight that so pleased thee? Tell 
thine old mother !” 





Thus solicited, Abbas, with grim humor, toid 





the whole story of the Syrian, ending with the 
payment just made him ; suppressing, of course, 
the more material which he did not desire 
to be known: winding up with his parting re- 
marks to Daoud. 

Both the women seemed much amused by 
the recital: but the small bright eyes of Nezle 
Khanum never left the speaker's face after the 
name of Askaros had been mentioned in con- 
nection with the affair, and under her ready 
and noisy laughter might have been detected a 
sardonic twitching of the mouth, by a less pre- 
occupied observer than Abbas, 

When he had concluded, and they had all 
paid their tribute to his good story, Nezle, af- 
fecting to wipe from her eyes the tears which 
her laughter had caused, asked : 

“And what became of the young wild-cat, 
after his claws were trimmed so adroitly ” 

“Oh,” said Abbas, “lying in the courtyard 
still, I suppose! “The creature can crawl away 
when it has recovered sufficiently. I gave 
orders to my people not to interfere with it.” 

“ Peki!” said the Khanum, “I wonder if it 
was the young man I saw coming in, as an old 
Yahudi left the courtyard, as I was looking 
down through your mother’s window, half an 
hour since ?” 

“Most probably,” responded Abbas, “ my 
fair kinswoman, it was the same.” 

“* He was very good-looking, then ; beardless, 
with a smooth skin like a girl’s, and the dain- 
tiest little hands anf feet imaginable. Had I 
known what he was coming for, I should have 
interceded for him. Pretty boys are growing 
scarcer every day in this country.” 

“This one would have made a good Mame- 
luke,” said Abbas; “‘ the very boy to watch 
one’s slumbers, keep the flies off and hand the 
sherbet. I am sadly in want of some good 
ones.” 

“IT am promised some from Stambonl soon,” 
replied Nezle, carelessly, “and if Effendina 
wants some, he may take his choice.” 

“Thanks,” said Abbas. ‘ We shall see, for 
we know thy taste to be good in all that apper- 
tains to youth and beauty—in our unworthy 
sex,” he added, sarcastically. 

But the mother of Abbas, who loved dearly 
the visits of the princess, who brought her all 
the latest gossip from the baths and hareems of 
Cairo, saw the rising storm on the brow of her 
guest, and the ominous flash in her eye at the 
equivocal compliment of Abbas, and hastened 
to divert it by turning the conversation into 
a less dangerous channel. 

Abbas, too, whose love for the princess was 
by no means equal to his fear of her, seconded 
his mother in this hospitable intent, and ap- 
parently succeeded. 

An hour later, when the Syrian revived from 
his death-like swoon, still weak, dizzy and 
faint with pain, exhaustion and excitement, he 
found himself, to his surprise, lying in a small 
room attached to the hareem kitchens, with 
two stalwart black eunuchs taking charge of 
him, bathing his wounded feet with balms and 
unguents, and tending him with great care. 

To his question as to whether they did this by 
the Viceroy’s orders, they shook their heads, and 
one of them answered : 

“A high and noble lady, who hath seen thy 
piteous plight and compassionated thee, hath 
ordered us, her slaves, to bind up thy wounds 
and take thee safely home, which we are now 
ready to do, when thou art strong enough : for 
thy litter, since thou canst not ride, is now 
ready for thee without.” 

“Let us leave this Sheitan’s den at once, 
then,” said the Syrian, savagely, raising himself 
up from the divan on which they had laid him. 
The eunuchs glanced fearfully around, and 
placed their fingers on their lips, as though to 
warn the rash speaker that the walls might 
have ears; but proceeded instantly to lift him 
up, since he could not stand—so swollen and 
useless were his bruised feet and discolored 
limbs—and to bear him to the outer air. 

** What is the name of this kind lady who has 
taken pity on a bruised worm like me ?” asked 
Daoud, as they carefully bore him forth and 
placed him on a litter, borne by two strong 
hamals (porters). 

One of the eunuchs stooped down and whis- 
pered in his ear a name, on hearing which the 
Syrian’s astonishment seemed to deprive him of 
speech, for he spoke no other word until safely 
deposited in his own house. Then, bestow- 
ing a liberal backschisch on the eunuch who 
had accompanied the litter on horseback, he 
dismissed him, with thanks to his mistress, to 
whom he tendered his future life-long services, 
in gratitude for her charity. 

But when left alone, stretched on his divan 
in his own dreary house, he muttered savagely 
to himself, through his clinched teeth, an 
Italian proverb: 

“ He laughs well who laughs last !” 





CHAPTER XxV.—“ THE OLD, OLD STORY.” 


Sprinc had returned once more, the buds 
and blossoms were awaking again from their 
winter's sleep, and the soft winds whispered 
gently among the green foliage, and ruffled the 
smooth surface of the lagoons into mimic 
waves. 

Venice, the ever desolate though ever lovely, 
was donning her summer robes again, and en- 
dowing herself with that fatal beauty, under 
which lurked the seeds of death for the impru- 
dent stranger, whom her Circe-like spells be- 
guiled to linger there, 

The winter which had been passed by our 
friends, the Americans, in Venice, had witnessed 
some strange changes in that household: 
though the family still occupied the place they 
had leased for the winter months. 

Sir Charles had succeeded in finding the 
Egyptian, the morning after their unexpected 
rencontre near the Bridge of Sighs, and had 
prought him to visit his former guests at Cairo : 
and the consequences of this intervention were 
very serious for all parties. 

For the simple narrative of his misfortunes 
from the lips of the young Copt, and his pres- 





- 


ent exite and desolation, had so wrought on 


judgment or cooler reason : and what had been 
a mere fancy before; soon, developed itself into 
an ardent passion for the hero of her dreams. 

She was too frank and too honest to conceal 
this change in her sentiments from him who 
had the best title to know it; and Sir Charles, 
though cut to the heart by her avowal that she 
found she couldsnot love him well enough to be 
his wife, and wounded both in his pride and 
affection by his failure, was neverthless too 
proud and too generous to urge his suit on 
cold or unwilling ears. 

He left Venice abruptly the day after she had 
spoken to him: leaving a note for Mr. Van 
Camp, stating that his daughter would inform 
him why the engagement had been broken, as 
it had been solely on her urgent solicitation 
that he had abandoned a hope so dear to his 
heart. He further stated that he should never 
marry ; but if at any future time he could be of 
service in any way to him, or his, they had 
only to call upon him, for he ever would cherish 
sentiments of the warmest friendship for Miss 
Van Camp and her father. 

The old gentleman was both mystified and: 
mortified on receipt of this note; and the 
spinster was furious. But Edith calmly and: 
gravely assured them she had considered the: 
matter thoroughly, and could not conscien- 
tiously wed a man she did not love. 

So the old gentleman consoled himself with 
the thought that now he should keep his: 
daughter: but Miss Priscilla mourned, as one not 
to be comforted, at the vanished dream of 
figuring among lor\'s and ladies, and at present- 
ations at foreign courts. Moreover, she saw 
with eyes sharpened by disappointment, that 
as the figure of Sir Charles receded from the 
foreground, that of the young Egyptian came 
forward ; and that, on one pretext or the other, 
he was constantly either at the palace where they 
dweit, or accompanying them in their excur- 
sions, and that Edith and himself comversed in 
so low a tone that it was impossible to hear 
what they were talking about. 

These things disturbed the mind of the saga- 
cious spinster, and she imparted her suspicions 
to her brother-in-law, who only pooh-poohed her, 
and resumed the after-dinner nap she had in-. 
terrupted to make her confidential communica- 
tion. So Miss Priscilla, though sorely dis- 
quieted, and not daring to interrogate Edith on 
the subject, whose temper had grown more and 
more uncertain, alternating with bursts of fit- 
ful merriment and equally fitful periods of de- 
spondency, grimly watched, and held her peace. 
The dénouement came sooner than she had an- 
ticipated ; for one day Askaros came to visit 
them with a face of unusual gravity and sad- 
ness, so that they feared he had received tidings 
of some new misfortune ; but it was quite the 
reverse, for he had received an intimation from 
the Consul-General, who had befriended and 
protected him in Egypt, that the Viceroy had 
made a compact with him, that if Askaros 
would return, on payment of a stipulated num- 
ber of purses to the Egyptian Government, they 
would quash all proceedings against his father’s 
estate, placing him in full possession of all ap- 
pertaining to him as heir, and acknowledging 
him as a protégé, and official of the Foreign 
Consulate-General, which would assure his per- 
sonal safety. He was therefore urged to return 
immediately, to take charge of his interests. 
El Warda had enclosed a little note also, in 
which, among other matters of gossip, the fact 
was carelessly stated of the departure of 
Princess Nezle for Constantinople, it was sup- 
posed by order of Abbas, with whom it was 
said she had quarreled. 

This news, which ought to have filled the 
young man’s mind with joy, seemed to = 
directly the contrary effect. He was sadder 
and more abstracted even than usual: and, 
strange to say, the fair Edith seemed to share in 
his despondency. 

Seeing this, the young man was emboldened 
to speak again of his admiration—his love—for 
the fair American. And this time he was not 
repulsed, but listened to in silence he knew not 
how to interpret, as he wildly poured out the 
mingled agony and ecstasy of his soul, in the 
burning language of Eastern passion—until 
venturing to look up at the face which he wor- 
shiped, he saw something there that encour- 
aged him to hope, and in a few moments more 
the “ old, old story ” had been wildly repeat’ d, 
and as earnestly listened to as in any tale of 
true love: and the young Copt knew his love 
was returned, 

It was hard to say whether the usual calm 
and composed father, or the eccentric aunt, 
was more horrified and indignant, when the 
young Egyptian formally repeated his proposal 
to them, adding that he was authorized to do 
so by Edith herself. 

We pass by the stormy scenes that ensned— 
the indignant refusal by the father, the hysteric 
indignation of the aunt, the muté misery of 
Edith, whose dream was thus rudely broken, 
but who proved stanch to her strangely- 
selected lover. Mr. Van Camp broke up his 
establishment in Venice, and took his daughter 
away, forbidding her to correspond with As- 
karos on pain of his displeasure, or even to 
see him: which the half broken-hearted girl 
promised to obey, having never in her lifetime 
disobeyed her indulgent father, whose native 
Dutch obstinacy, once aroused, was imperviousto 
argument or entreaty. 

“If she had chosen any civilized man, how- 
ever poor or obscure,” he said, “I might have 
given my consent ; but to marry an Egyptian 
savage—to mix the pure old Knickerbocker 
blood with that of an African !—I would rather 
see her in her grave!” So he hurried off the 
girl to Rome, to Naples, to Paris, seeking by 
change of scene and of society to divert her 
thoughts, and banish what he considered this 
insane freak from her mind ; but all in vain. 
Although the girl submitted with a patient. 
sweetness to all his requisitions, and never 





complained, yet a settled sadness took possea- 
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sion of her. She lost color, appetite, spirits, 
sleep; a hectic flush spread itself over her 
pale cheek, and a hacking cough, the herald of 
the insidious disease of which her mother had 
died, shook her enfeebled frame. The physi- 
cians whom he called in, gravely shook their 
heads, and advised a milder climate than Paris, 
where they then were—some recommending 
Nice, others Egypt—until the fond father, fairly 
worried out, summoned his daughter to him 
one day, and told her that he repented of his 
rash declaration that he would sooner bury 
her than see her the wife of the Egyptian ; 
and, as the choice seemed to lie between the 
two things, he would allow her to choose the 
latter, if she still were of the same mind. 

His only answer was the clasp of a pair of 
soft arms round his neck, while he was half 
smothered with kisses ; and wiping his eyes, in 
which unwonted moisture had gathered, he 
said : 

“T know I am a fool, in giving way to you ; 
but it can’t be helped.” 

Had the consulting physicians seen Edith the 
next morning, with hope once more in her eye 
and a fresh bloom on her cheek, which seemed 
to have grown round again in a night, they 
undoubtedly would have indefinitely postponed 
the voyage to Egypt they had before so strongly 
recommended. 

Yet that was the voyage they were now pre- 
paring for; and in two weeks’ time Mr. Van 
Camp—with many forebodings as to the wisdom 
of the step he had been seduced into, sorely 
against his will and judgment—was sailing back, 
with his family, in one of the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamers, for the land of the Pharaohs 
once again. Immediately,after the peremptory 
rejection of his suit by the father of Edith, the 
young Askaros—reckless, and desperate, and 
careless now of what befell him—had returned 
to Alexandria, and there Mr. Van Camp ex- 
pected to find him, 

The spring by this time was well-nigh over, 
and the heats of summer were rapidly coming ; 
but at Alexandria they knew the sea-breeze 
tempered the rays of the sun, and that it was 
as cool as most European seaboard cities, and 
determined thegefore to stop before 
proceeding to Cairo—since through the 
Agent they could easily ascertain all they sought 
to know of the fortunes and fate of the young 
Egyptian. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE VULTURE SCENTS HIS 
PREY. 

Anp thus it chanced, thanks to the consistent 
friendship of the Consul-General, and - the 
subtle skill of the Israelite, as well as the pre- 
cautions taken by his father, that Askaros found 
his path smoothed for him, on his return, and 
free to sit once more the master of his own 
house, and the acknowledged heir of his 
father’s estate. 

He had to paya heavy price for this rein- 
statement, it is true ; but it took only a portion 
of the large fortune he had inherited, and he 
still had enough left to make him one of the 
richest among the wealthy class to which he 
belonged. 

El Warda refused to return to the dwelling of 
him, whom she and all the world knew not to 
be her brother, but took up her residence with 
some distant kinsman. 

Her unaffected happiness at his return made 
the young man fonder of her even than before, 
and the increased softness and tenderness of 
his manner toward her, caused her heart to 
flutter wildly with newly-awakened hopes as to 
the possibility of the formation of a newer and 
stronger tie between them, now that the greatest 
barrier, in the shape of the Frank woman, 
was removed. But the poor girl’s new waking 
dream of felicity was soon disturbed and dissi- 
pated for ever, by the unexpected return of the 
only woman on earth her gentle heart had at 
once hated and feared. For, with the return 
of the American party to Egypt, and the re- 
newed devotion of Askaros to the girl of the 
azure eyes and sunny hair, the prophetic soul 
of the loving girl warned her of the dissolution 
of that dream. Even had Askaros failed in his 
suit, El Warda was not the woman to share a 
divided heart, or accept the cinders of one 
consumed by a vain flame for another. With 
the sad stoicism of the Indian widow, who 
mounts the funeral pile prepared for her incre- 
mation while still full of life and hope, El Warda, 
with true Oriental fatalism, meekly and heroic- 
ally accepted her disappointment, and sought, 
though vainly, to banish from her heart the 
image that haunted it. 

She became very religious—frequented the 
Coptic convent much, and busied herself in 
works of piety and charity, and seemed bent on 
seeking from heaven that consolation and that 
sweet hope in the future, which earth seemed 
destined to deny her. 

In the interval her more fortunate rival, 
under the curative effect of hope restored and 
happiness secured, again found the rose return- 


ing to her cheeks, the light to her eye, the | 


springiness to her step, and her gay laughter 
gushed out once more, like the caroling of the 
bird that swings itself on the spray, and chants 
from mere overflowing of its heart, 

It was arranged that the marriage of Askaros 
Effendi—for such was now his title as inheritor 





of the wide lands and large fortune of his | 
father—with the young American girl, should | 


be solemnized at the Consulate first, and after- 


ward at the Coptic Church, as is the custom in | 


all mixed marriages in Egypt. 


The only con- | 


dition exacted by Mr. Van Camp, on consenting | 


to the union, was the solemn promise, on the 
part of the Copt, that he would arrange his 


affairs in Egypt as speedily as possible, and | 


make either Europe or America his permanent 


residence, only visiting Egypt from time to time, | 


as his affairs demanded his presence there, on 
which occasions Edith was to be left in charge 
of her father. 

who to secure Edith’s hang would 
have promised almost anything, cheerfully sub- 
scribed to these conditions, not being over- 


anxious himself to remain in Egypt. Especially 
after he found the Princess Nezle had returned, 
after a short visit to Constantinople, and was 
said to be in higher favor with Abbas than ever. 

This he deemed the only cloud which lurked 
on his horizon—like most mortals blindly igno- 
rant of the quarter whence the storm was to 
come. 

There was no unnecessary delay interposed 
after these arrangements had been made, as 
Mr. Van Camp and his family were anxious to 
leave Egypt before the summer heats set in. 

The marriage took place as agreed upon, the 
bride looking as lovely, and the bridegroom as 
self-conscious as is usual on such occasions. 
Among the first to congratulate her new sister 
was El Warda, who, while pressing a kiss on her 
fair brow, threw round her neck a costly string 
of Oriental pedrls. Although looking paler and 
thinner than when Edith had last seen her, she 
had become more lovely, her face having 
gained in expression what it had lost in girlish 
gayety, and while more serious and thoughtful, 
was not sad—but with a sweet resignation 
stamped upon it, like that of asaint. At the 
same time she made her gift, she presented the 
bride also with a bouquet of choice flowers, all 
virgin white, and exhaling a rich perfume. 

“IT can bring my brother's bride no rich gifts,” 
she said, in a low sweet voice ; “ but I bring 
her these pearls ; and these flowers—white as 
her face, pure as her soul, sweet as her lips, 
but sooner to fade than her affections. Next to 
him I hope to hold a place in that sister’s heart, 
if she will find a nook in it for a poor ignorant 
Egyptian girl, who loves both very dearly !” 

Edith, moved to tears, she knew not why, by 
the simple pathos of the girl’s speech and man- 
ner, though not suspecting the deeper tender- 
ness that was vailed under that sisterly affec- 
tion, responded warmly, and while kissing her 
dark cheek, urgea the girl to share their home, 
as a sister should, both in Egypt and abroad. 
But El Warda gratefully yet firmly refused. 

“I.thank you from my heart, O wife of my 
brother !” she said; ‘* but my ways of life are 
not as yours, neither are my pleasures nor my 
tastes. I should only be an encumbrance on 
your household, and miserable myself, trying 
to live like a Frank. I shall live and die in 
Egypt, which is my home, and I have no desire 
to see stravge people and strange lands. My 
Own suit mie best. It is more than probable 
that I shalf take my place in one of the con- 
vents of my people, for I shall never marry. 
So trouble not yourself, nor allow my brother to 
be troubled about the little Copt girl: who will 
be very happy in her own way, although that 
way be very different from yours. Now, may 
Sitta Mariam protect you both, and guard this 
house from evil spirits and evil men !” 

Stooping, she impressed a light kiss on the 
bride’s forehead, and, ere she could reply, had 
glided from the apartment and the house, re- 
turning to her own residence. 

Left alone, for her husband had gone to the 
door to bid farewell to his wedding guests, the 
young bride fell into a reverie : the strangeness 
of the new situation impressing her like the re- 
petition of one of her day-dreams in Venice, 
where she first began to listen to the whispers 
of her own heart. 

A sound like the whirring of wings aroused 
her. Something brushed her sunny curls, set- 
tled down upon her shoulder, and rubbed its 
soft head against her cheek, with a cooing 
sound. She saw it was one of the Barbary 
doves of Askaros, and the moment after the 
young man passed through the door, laughing. 

**] thought I would surprise you with an un- 
expected visitor,” he said. “Do you not re- 
cognize the bird you saved on the Ezbekieh, 
when chased by the hawk? He is rightly your 
property, since his life would have been for- 
feited but for the shelter of your bosom. Now 
he is yours by a double right, for all that is 
mine is yours also. From whatever point you 
let him go, he will come back here. Recollect 
this: for who knows but you may want to use 
him, when carried off by some one of the Genii, 
or some wicked prince, and imprisoned in an 
enchanted castle.” 

Edith replied in the same tone of badinage, 
and the conversation turned on their friends, 
who had embarked for Marseilles immediately 
after the marriage ceremony that morning, 
from Alexandria. 

“* What are they doing now, I wonder ” said 
Edith, wistfully. 

‘“* Let me look into my magic mirror, and I will 
tell you!” said Askaros, with mock solemnity ; 
and gravely pouring out some ink into the hollow 
of her hand, in imitation of the Cairene magi- 
cian who mystified the travelers at the hotels, 
he peered earnestly into it. “I see,” he said, 
‘*an elderly gentleman lying flat upon his back, 
and resisting the importunities of the steward 
to come to dinner. I see a young gentleman, 
smoking a strong cigar with no relish, anda 
very pale face, whose sea-legs are nothing to 
speak of, but who stoutly stumbles over the 
deck, getting entangled in coils of rope, and 
having: his eyes blessed by the sailors. I see 
also a maiden lady, lying on what looks like a 
cupboard-shelf, fearfully sick—let us say, at soul 
—and peering anxiously at the ‘old willow 


| pattern,’ in the bottom of what might be, but is 


not a soup-tureen! And I see also a steward- 
ess tendering her a tumbler containing a ma- 
hogany-colored liquid, fearfully like brandy and 
water. All this I see, O lady fair! accompa- 
nied with much movement, and shaking up 
and down, and salt spray, and scalding steam : 
and the vision vanishes !” 

It was as Askaros had humorously described 
it. Her relatives were all tossing on the Medi- 
terranean, and Edith, for the first time in her 
life absent from them all, left to the society of 
her Haroun-el-Reschid, did not appear discon- 
solate at such desertion, unnatural as it may 
seem. 

The days glided on, and the weeks moved 
noiselessly past, guided by the fleet velvet- 
footed hours, until there remained but one 
week more of their honeymoon, at the expira- 
tion of which Askaros was pledged to return to 





Europe, his affairs having been put in a satis- 
factory condition, and the settlement with the 
Egyptian Government completed. 

Abbas had even condescended so far as to 
permit the Consul-General to bring Askaros in 
his suite on a visit, and had allowed the Copt to 
kiss his hand, making some gracious speech to 
him at the time, which the blackness of his 
brow contradicted ; for Abbas never either for- 
got or forgave, had a tenacious memory and 
much patience. 

He had encountered the Viceroy on another 
occasion. As he was driving out his wife one 
evening on the great Shoubra road, under the 
grand old trees planted by Mehemet Ali, in his 
American wagon presented by the younger 
Van Camp, he met the cavalcade of the Viceroy, 
which came thundering down the road from 
those wonderful gardens, now the property of 
the generous young Prince Halim Pasha. 

Recognizing the royal cortége, Askaros drew 
up to one side of the road to let it pass, as is 
the etiquette, 

First came the mounted guards in rich uni- 
form, then the Viceregal carriage. Abbas was 
sitting in an open caléche, the hood thrown 
back, with one of his ministers sitting on the 
front seat. 

As he passed he recognized the salutation of 
Askaros by no movement or look : but a sudden 
gleam came into his dull vulture-like eye, as it 
fell on the fair face and golden hair of his com- 
panion, and a dark flush reddened his swarthy 
face. He stared hard at the unexpected appa- 
rition, with a bold unflinching gaze, which dis- 
concerted its object, and brought the bright 
color to her face, neck and bosom, giving a 
fresher glow to her beauty. Then he leaned 
forward, and seemed eagerly to interrogate the 
official riding with him, and, turning his head, 
again gazed back until the winding road hid 
them from each other’s view. 

‘Is that the Viceroy !” asked Edith, a cold 
chill creeping over her, she knew not why, as 
memory brought back the scene of the serpent 
presence visibly to her eyes, when she had ex- 
perienced a similar sensation. 

* Tt is the Viceroy,” answered Askaros, whose 
face, light and joyous the moment before, now 
wore a sombre and preoccupied expression. 

‘* What an evil face he has !” added Edith. 

“Not more evil than his nature, of which it 
is the reflection,” answered the young man. 

*“* How he stared at me! In an European it 
would have been absolutely rude. But I sup- 
pose,” she added, laughing, “as the Turks 
think women have no souls, and also that an 
unvailed woman has no modesty, and only un- 
covers her face to be looked at, his manners 
are Turkish, and must be pardoned.” 

She turned in surprise, for her husband 
neither echoed her laugh, nor replied to her 
remark, and the serious expression of his face 
alarmed her. 

‘* What is the matter ?” she asked, anxiously. 
“ Are you ill? or what has happened to worry 
you? I hope you did not take seriously my 
complaint about that ugly old man’s staring at 
me, for, sir,” she added, saucily, ‘‘a great many 
old, and young gentlemen too, will stare at the 
pretty young wife of Askaros Effendi, or Mon- 
sieur Askaros ! when they return to Europe ; and 
I am sure I won’t mind it very much, if you 
don’t.” 

But even the raillery of Edith, for the first 
time, seemed to fail in awakening a corre- 
sponding cheerfulness in the heart or in the 
manner of Askaros. Although he made an ef- 
fort to appear lively, his gayety was forced, 
and his laugh hollow ; and the remark he made 
on reaching home did not tend to reassure his 
young wife. 

“Safe at home at last!” he said. ‘ Truly 
sung your American poet, whose song echoes 
over the world : 

*There’s no place like home!” 


But I vow a silver candlestick to the shrine of 
Sitta Mariam, on the day that sees us safe out of 
this accursed country.” 

When pressed by Edith to disclose the reason 
of his disquietude, he first evaded the subject, 
but being urged more strenuously by those soft 
lips he could never resist, he accounted for his 
gravity, by telling her he had that day received 
the news that his protector, the Consul-General, 
was to be transferred to another mission very 
shortly, leaving to replace him an old and timid 
man, as Acting-Consul, until his successor ar- 
rived. 

“This would be a bad thing for me, were my 
affairs still unsettled,” added Askaros ; “‘ but it 
matters little now, as we shall probably leave 
Egypt before he does.” 

And so the matter dropped. 


DECORATION DAY. 


Tue sad, but strikingly appropriate cere- 
mony of decorating with fresh and odorous garlands 
the mounds beneath which repose the mortal remains 
of those who fell in defense of their country during 
the late rebellion, was performed on Saturday, Sun- 
day, and Monday, May 29, 30, and 31. This ceremony 
was observed in almost every State in the Union, on 
one of the three days mentioned, 

In New York city and Brooklyn, the anniversary, 
originated by the Grand Army of the Republic, was 
peculiarly interesting. Although the weather was 
unpropitious, a very large and imposing procession 
was formed on Sunday, in Union square, New York, 
consisting of State troops, the United States Marines, 
and various Posts of the G. A. R. 

The catafalque used at the obsequies of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, decorated with flowers in monumental 
form, was drawn by eight white horses. Seventy-five 
boys of the Union Home and School, orphans of de- 
ceased Union soldiers, were in uniform, under the 
command of one of their own number. Fifty girls 
from the same school were in three large express- 
wagons, which were handsomely decorated with flags 
and bunting. One of the wagons was drawn by ten 
black horses. There were also two wagons filled with 
flowers. 

Arriving in Brooklyn, the pedestrians proceeded to 
East New York by the Fulton avenue cars, where they 
were again joined by the cavalry and the carriages, 








when the procession took up the line of march and 
proceeded to the Cypress Hill Cemetery, where the 
commemorative services were held. 

When the different organizations composing the 
procession had been properly disposed about the 
mound overlooking the soldiers’ graves, the exercises 
were opened by the singing of the following touching 
hymn, written for the occasion by William Oland 
Bourne : . 

Love unchanging for the dead, 
Lying here in gloried sleep, 

Where the angels softly tread, 
While their holy watch they keep. 


Wreaths we bring that ne’er shall fade, 
Greener with the passing years, 

Brighter for our sorrow’s shade, 
Jeweled with our fallen tears. 


Dying that th. ‘ruth might live, 
Here they rest in Freedom’s name; 
Giving all that man can give— 
Life for Glory’s deathless fame. 


Bend in love, 0 azure sky ! 
Shine, O stars! at evening-time ! 
Watch where heroes calmly lie, 
Clothed with faith and hope sublime. 


God of nations, biess the land 

Thou hast saved to make us free t 
Cuide us with Thy mighty hand, 

Till all lands shall come to TuEeE! 


After which prayer was offered by the chaplain of 
the G, A. R., and a beautiful hymn sung by the sol- 
diers’ orphans from the Union Home at Carmansville, 
General Daniel E. Sickles, in a few eloquent words, 
introduced Colonel Edward B. Lansing, Senior Vice- 
Commander of the G, A. R., the orator of the day. At 
the conclusion of the oration the assembly commenced 
strewing the graves with flowers, men, women, and 
children joining in the labor of love and gratitude, and 
when the bugle sounded the close of the ceremony, 
every grave was liberally decked, 











The Revolution in Cuba—Arrival of the Jour- 
dan Expedition at the Bay of Nipe. 


Tue side-wheel steamer Perrit, which left the 
port of New York on Wednesday, May 5th, witha heavy 
cargo of cannon, muskets, and ammunition, and a large 
body of volunteers, for the patriot army in Cuba, 
arrived at the Bay of Nipe, on the northern coast of 
the island, at noon, Wednesday, May 12th. The 
steamer came in boldly, and much to the eurprise of 
the volunteers, not a Spanish vessel was to be seen. 

The expedition was under command of General 
Jourdan, late Chief of Staff to General Beauregard, 
was made up of Americans, Europeans—many of 
whom had served gallantly in recent wars—and native 
Cubans, and numbered about four hundred men, 
With rather scanty means of debarkation for so large 
a cargo of arms, and munitions, and heavy ordnance, 
the men set to work with a will, employing several 
large life and surf-boats, and by three o’clock in the 
morning one-half of the cargo had been safely 
landed. Fears having been entertained of a Spanish 
cruiser, on the lookout for the expedition, it was de- 
termined to send the Perrit to sea before daylight, to 
return the following night if the coast proved clear, 
The apprehended cruiser did not appear ; but in the 
afternoon, the Perrit returned, and the work of de- 
barkation was promptly resumed. Including ten 
pieces of heavy ordinance, munitions of war sufficient 
for an army of 5,000 men were delivered without ac- 
cident to the patriotic Cubans on the island, 

The Bay of Nipe is one of the finest natural har- 
bors. It has an entrance scarcely half a mile wide, 
and so deep that it is without a bar. Inland it widens 
out, into a broad, deep, land-locked bay penetrating 
far into the island. It Was been admirably adapted, 
by the hand of nature, for a great commerce, but Ro- 
thing has as yet been done by men to profit by its 
advantages, for the adjacent country seemed almost 
uninhabited, 

ever was an expedition more indebted to sheer 
downright good fortune for success. The Perrit was 
so slow that even had she encountered a single 
cruiser she must have been captured; and it is 
almost absurd to see with what impunity she was 
permitted to approach the coast, and enter the harbor 
on two successive days in broad daylight, and land so 
large a cargo, right in the face, and almost under the 
guns of a Spanish fort. 


SENSATIONS IN A BALLOON. 


Tur question ‘Are you not dizzy in looking 
down from a balloon?” may be answered as follows: 
Dizziness or giddiness is something entirely unknown 
in aeronautic traveling, and therein is one of the most 
surprising facts of ballooning. You look downward 
with the same steadiness and composure with which 
you look off from a mountain top. Another strange 
feature is that the balloon seems to stand perfectly 
still. Common sense teaches you that you are moving 
when the distance between you and certain objects 
is widening; but there is no other indication of the 
fact, nor is there in rising or falling in the atmosphere, 
Immersed in the air current, and traveling at the 
same or nearly the same velocity, the balloon seems 
relatively becalmed. 

This fact sufficiently explains the utter uselessnegs 
of sails and rudder. There is no wind to fill the one, 
nor fulcrum or resisting force for the other. The only 
power of a gas balloon is its buoyant force ; and thus 
all inward efforts at propulsion or control, beyond a 


Simple means of rising or falling through a de si 


tion of the buoyant material or the ballast weight, are 
materially fruitless. 


power than mere buoyancy is devised, no forward step 


can be made in aerostaties; and the union of any 


other with the gas balloon is entirely hopeless, since 
the craft is wholly at the mercy of the element which 





“y 


Until some other inward motive — 


sustains it. The wind currents, too, are 80 Variable, — 


that navigating the air between given pointe under 
their control would be quite as much out of the quem 
tion. 

No difficulty is experienced at a less height tam 
two or three miles, by persons in health, nor is any 
other decided sensation felt under ordinary pen bor 


stances. There may be a slight ringing or closi 
the ears with some persons in a less altitude ; in 
the upper regions a deafness is experienced. At the 


height of three and a half miles the atmosphere is 
known to have just half the density it has at the sur- 
face; and there is, of course, the corresponding 
crease of atmospheric pressure. At the surface, @ 
man of ordinary size is said to sustain an at 
pressure of 25,000 pounds, while at the hei named 
it is reduced one-half, the change brin with it 
many discomforts. The reduction of the 

pressure is felt by the balloon through the expansion 
of the gas and the distension of its envelope, and 
thus to rise to great altitude necessitates an expendi- 
ture of the gas, as well as of ballast, To guard 
against a too sudden expansion of the balloon, 
open neck at the bottom serves as @ sort of 

valve, while it also becomes necessary to let out 

at times the valve at the top, 
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THE TRANSFORMATION. 


I tHovcut my love an angel once, 
And in her love did revel, 
I think her now—I'll not be harsh— 
i Something that rhymes to—revel, 
i i - | ; I rE 
ay NE | i iN \\ THE INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE BOAT 
aA \ RM) |) i! RACE. 


NOTHING is exciting so much interest among 
the collegians of this country at the present 
time as the boat-race which is to take place in 

i AW | i English waters between a select four of the 
| hn \ MM NT | | I Ht Oxford University crew and the Harvard Col- 
ly Bi a | i} | lege crew of four, with coxswains added. The 
ah AW iw Ta iy EE Mil i] collegiates of the British isles are even more 

i) Py AN i alive to the matter than ours, and the coming 

Lil hai ty | | HANAN, i { | of the Harvard crew and their friends is looked 
PA A me ay! il} Wh | forward to with anticipations of an exciting 
contest. Thousands and tens of thousands of 

people will witness the race from the banks of 

the Thames, and the attention of hosts of men 

on both sides of the Atlantic will be fixed on 

the eight youths who are to be the Horatii and 

Curiatii of this international struggle for 

supremacy. Of old, these youths would have 
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REV. GEORGE H. “HEPWORTH, BOSTON, MASS.— 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHN 8S. NUTMAN & 
CO.—SBE PAGE 222. 


tilted each other in tournaments and frays ; in 
our times sweet Peace leads the way to nobler 
triumphs than those of battle. 


TRAINING FOR THE RACE. 


Not far distant from Harvard College, in the 
good town of Cambridge, in the old Bay State, 
the Charles river, there a stream of only a few 
hundred yards in width, runs winding hither 
and thither, in tortuous courses, flowing 
smoothly between green banks and under 
suburban bridges on its way to Boston and the 
sea. Between two of these bridges, on the 
Cambridge side, are located the boat-houses of 
the different clubs of the Harvard College. 
From this point, evening and morning, the 
practicing boatmen, stripped to the waist, go 
down the river nearly to Boston in their four- 
oared and six-oared “ shells,” and back again ; 
and among them are the college four that are 
to compete for the championship of two nations 
on the wave. When the last recitations of the 
day are over, at six o’clock, the scene by the 
riverside is usually a lively one, scores and 
scores of manly or elegant youths thronging to 
exchange a word with, or to take a look at 
the strengthening proportions of, their chosen 
champions of the oarlock. Such is the scene 
presented by our artist, at the close of a lovely 
afternoon in the end of May, just as the sun 
was tinging the stream with the golden tints of 
departing day. From where we stood a long 
stretch of water was visible, terminating at the 
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ridge between Cambridge and Brighton, with 
its bordering buildings, the famous Riverside 
printing office on the one hand, and the tall 
chimney of a factory on the other ; while far off 
to the right, beyond the river, and the marsh, 
were the long white fences df the Riverside 
race-course, 


ii ih | OTT 

a ih i i NW NE M. Arnraur Mawnorn, in his ‘“‘ Mysteries of 
the Ocean,” states that the proportion of salt in sea- 
ee i NHI water is a little over 3 per cent., and computes that 
i iM i if all thie salt were extracted and heaped together, it 
“il ni} would form a mountain whose base would occupy the 
Mat { a ; : £ —t i : pb Ey bn whole of North America, while its peak would reach 
a } a height of 5,000 feet. In other words, that it would 
form a solid layer over all North America nearly a 

mile thick. 
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. of another body was suspended a rectangular 





















wo, 16—EABTHEN VASE VROM CHIMU—GREATLY 
REDUCED, 


TONGUES FROM TOMBS ; 


OR, 


The Stories that Graves Tell. 


No. 4.—GRAND CHIMU AND NEW 
. GRANADA. 





RY HON. E. G. SQUIER. 


In my last article I left Colonel La Rosa 
blank with disappceintment, when he opened 
the vault that he supposed contained the long- 
sought pexe-grande, and found it to hold only 
the desiccated remains of the Princes of Chimu. 
Their  flesh- 
less brows 
were cinc- 
tured with 
brightly - col- 
ored braided 
bands of cot- 
ton thread, in 
which, rising 
above the 
forehead, 
were stuck 
feather- shap- 
ed ornaments 
of thin gold, 
which vibra- 
ted under 
the slightest 
breath, pier- 

UICC. ced with 

Th hatte {fm round holes, 
Q in which 

swing little 
disks of the 
same mate- 
rial. The cut 
of one of 
these golden 
feather- shap- 





ed ornaments 

—of which, 

NO. 6—SERPENT CAST IN SILVER, however, no 

FROM CHIMU—ONE-THIRD size, "WO Were 

alike —will 

best explain their character. The original 


(Gut No. 1) is 18 inches in length, by 3 1-2 
inches wide in its widest part. On the breast 


plate of gold with the figure of a bird struck up 
in relief (Out No, 2), as if from a die, 3 
inches by 2 1-2; on that of a third, a 
disk of silver, four inches in diameter, 
similariy ornamented (Cut No. 3), but 
x0. 1 with the figure engraved in the metal. 
omg This skeleton held in its bony right 
hand a kind of drinking-cup of silver, with a 
human face struck up from the inside. This 
cup (Cut No. 
4), which is 
10 inches 
high, is re- 
markable as 
having been 
hammered 
out from a 
single block 
of silver; for 
it certainly 
was not cast, 
and positive- 
ly not solder- 
ed together, 
from plates of 
wo. 14—nrep casT IN aLLoyEeD the metal. 
GOLD, FROM CANETE, PeRU— A curiously 
HALF SIZE. braided bag 
or wallet 
hung from the wrist of one of the female skele- 
tons, in which was a handful of small thin 
pleces of gold, silver, and copper, round and 
square, each pierced with a small hole, as if 
intended to be strung like the cash of the 
Chinese. (Out No. 5). Although without de- 
vice, it is impossible to doubt these were used 
as coins. 
Besides these articles of metal, there were 
others in the forms of fishes, serpents, and 










tions of lizards, in metal, in relief on the walls, 
painted on pottery, and even woven in cloth, 
are more frequent among the ruins and relics 
of Chimu than those of any other object what- 
ever. The lizard formed part of the arms,{so to 

of the principality, and seems to have 
been blazoned 





have I seen 
such a vari- 
ety or 80 great 
numbers of 
these reptiles, 
and nowhere 
any so bril- 
liant in color. 
They peered 
at us from 
every nook 
and cranny of 


and rivaling the richest tints of the humming- 
birds and the trogans. I have fragments of a 
blanket, that once served as a wrapper for one 
of the Chimu dead, woven in which, in bril- 
liant colors, are not only a variety of orna- 
ments, but a whole series of lizards, with 
figures of birds represented as striking them 
in the head with their long bills. The engrav- 
ing gives a very good notion of the figures, 
lacking, however, the bright reds, yellows, 
etc., which enliven the original. (Cut No. 9). 
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see 


that vast region known as Peru. 
many of the vases representing birds, men, 


a bold, free hand, with figures illustrating the 
mythology, religious rites, manners, customs, 
and architecture of the ancient people. 





lizards. (Outs Nos. 6,7, and 8). Representa- 





NO. 15—TRUMPET IN BAKED CLAY, FROM 





CHIMU—GBEATLY REDUCED. 
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represents a building raised on a mound of four 
stages, ascended by steps (omitted in the en- 
graving), and constructed of poles, curiously 
term in carved heads of serpents, sup- 
porting a roof of thatch,.on which again rise 
representations of some animals of the dog or 
wolf family. 
Seated on a 
dais in this 
building is a 
figure of some 
important 
personage, 
with an elab- 
orate head- 
dress, strong- 
ly resembling 
the fine plu- 
med helmets 
of the ancient 
Mexicans and 
Central Amer- 
icans, who 
holds in his 








the ruins, and of goblet, 
skurried in sugge sting f= 
hundreds that chicha, F= 
among the or some 
bushes defin- equivalent 
ing the huer- drink, was f 
tas and corn- notunknown F 
fields. Some — “when fi 
were of the Greece was } 
brightest me- young.” He 
tallic green, is approach- 
and others ed by a hel- E 
with heads = meted  fig- 
like rubies, ” OSE ure, evident- 
glowing like No. 10—sSCENE FROM PAINTING ON A CHIMU VASE. ly of a war- E 
living coals, rior, who 


holds his sword (or whatever weapon it may | 
be), as if in attitude of salute. Behind him 
is a long procession of figures on foot, or 
carried in a kind of palanquin, all hurry- 
ing forward eagerly to the elevated dwelling 
of the chieftain. These, however, are omitted 
from the engraving for a number of reasons, 
one of which is that they would occupy too 
much room, and the second, because they are 
not in a garb tolerated anywhere except on 





the Franco-American stage. What all this sig- 


NO. 12—MYTHOLOGICAL GROUP FROM A CHIMU VASE. 


The art of the potter was carried to higher , nifies I will not undertake to say, but it isfot 
perfection in Chimu than in any other part of | very difficult to suppose that it is, in a rude 
Not only are | style, the pictorial story of a successful general 


returning with an array of prisoners from a 


animals, fishes, reptiles, and fruits and shells, | foray on an enemy’s country—a Chimu counter- 
wonderfully lifelike and animated, but often | part of the “historical pictures” of Yvon and 
elaborately sculptured in relief, or painted with | Vernet in the galleries of France. 


Forming part of another vase is a second re- 
presentation of the houses of that large class 
Chimu humanity that probably bore the 





NO. 9—FRAGMENT OF CLOTH, WOVEN IN COLORS, FROM CHIMI 


rather amusing, as wel) as interesting illustra- 
tion of one kind of architecture, not widely un- 
like that in use among the Indians of to-day, is | 
given in the a¢companying extract, if I may so | 
call it, from a very elaborate painting on a 
Chimu vase in my possession (Cut No,10). It! 


designation, as their counterparts now do, of 
“common people,” which justifies the notions 
of the character of their edifices we might de- 
duce from their remains; a building of asingle 
story, ‘with a pitched roof, an arched doorway, 
and a circular window or ventilator in the 





hand a kind Ege 








gable. (Cut No.11).” - 
Among the mytho- 
logical figures re- 
presented on vases, 
we find a sort of 
trinity ef gods, dis- 
tinguished by dif- 
ferent crowns and 
different sceptres ; 
thus—the god of 
the Air, who is also 
the god of Fire ~ 

having in his hand No. 3—SILVER ENGRAVED 
a javelin, or spear ; MEDAL FROM CHIMU 


the Earth god, with —ONE-FOUBTH SIZE. 
a serpent for his 


symbol and sceptre, and the god of the Waters, 
with a lobster, crab, or turtle for his sign. 
Contests are sometimes represented between 
| these characters, but usually between the 
| Earth god or the serpent, and the sea, fish, or 
| crab god. I give (Cut No. 12) a largely reduced 





No. 2—GOLD MEDAL FROM CHIMU—ONE-FOURTH 
SIZE. 


copy of one of these paintings, in which the two 
characters I have named seem to be engaged 
in a desperate conflict, with, however, decided 
advantage to the divinity of earth. 

The horned or plumed snake—Quetzalcoatl 
of Mexico, or Cuculcan’ of Central America 
again ?—appears sometimes, as does a gigantic 
snail similarly : 
decorated. Of 
the latter curi- 
ous emblem I 
give (Cut No. 13) 
a greatly re- 
duced sketch. 

Among the 
numerous arti- 
cles claiming at- 
tention, but 
which space will 
not permit me to 
notice, is a cast- 
ing in . gold- 
bronze of a peli- 
can (Cut No. 14), 
and a trumpet 
in burned clay 
(Cut No. 15), il- 
lustrations of the 
capacities and 
practices of the 
ancient people of 
Chimu, whose 
tombs tell us 
that they were 
advanced in ar- 
chitecture ; pos- 
sessed the me- 
tallurgic, plastic 
and textile arts ; 
that they had a 
systematized re- 
ligion, which, in default of a written lan- 
guage, was expressed in symbols; and, in 
short, had all the elements of a high civiliza- 
tion. There are stories which the graves do not 
tell, but which are, if possible, more patent and 
clear, such as the paternal foresight of the 





NO, 8— LIZARD CAST IN SILVER, 
FROM CHIMU—ONE-FOURTH 
SIZE. 








NO. 18—CHIBCHA CALENDAR STONE—ONE- 


| 

FOURTH SIZE—FACE. che 
Chimu Government ; its thorough system and 
detailed administration, social, civil and politi- 
coal; its wonderful organization of labor; its 
prison arrangements and discipline, and a hun- 
dred other things. These are told as plainly, 
and with, perhaps, less room for skepticism, by 
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their monuments, than they could have been by 
written chronicles. 

Abundant proof of a musical taste, vocal and 
instrumental, is discoverable in the Chimu 
tombs, not only in the form of musical instru- 
ments themselves, but in representations of 
musicians in the act of performance. Who can 
doubt the existence of a musical taste when he 
sees the accompanying illustration (Out No. 16), 
a reduced copy of a painted vase, representing 





no. 17—GOLD TUNJO FROM NEW GRANADA— 
FULL SIZE. 


@ person singing, and accompanying himself on 
some kind of tambourine? The whole expres- 
sion of the face is that which poets have called 
“rapt, inspired,” and which colder critics 
might designate as that of a man thoroughly 
absorbed in the sentiment of his song, or with 
the melody of his own music. 

The sepulchral monuments of Central America’ 
and Mexico, if not on the whole as imposing as 
those of Peru, are not less interesting, although 





No. 7—FISH CAST.IN SILVER, FROM CHIMU-— 
GREATLY REDUCED. 


from the difference in climate their contents 
are not so well preserved. Articles of clothing 
or of wood, which in the dry, nitrous soil of 
Peru would last for centuries, in the humid 
regions to the northward would disappear in a 
very few months. Pottery and articles of stone 
and metal nevertheless remain here in abun- 
dance, to testify to the skill and to illustrate the 
habits and practices of the ancient inhabitants. 

The Chibchas or 
primitive inhabit- 
ants of New Gran- 
ada, as is shown 
from the remains 
found in_ their 
graves, had ad- 
vanced in metal- 
lurgy to the de- 
gree of smelting 
gold, silver, and 
copper, and of cast- 
ing them with 
some degree of 
skill. They do not 
seem to have had 
a uniform mode of 
interment: burying 
sometimes in sim- 
ple graves dug in 
the earth, with no 
indication, except, 


perhaps, a_ tree 

plantedeverthem; No, 4—sSILVER DRINKING 
sometimesinvaults cuP, FROM CHIMU—GREAT- 
or chambers of LY REDUCED. 

wood or stone, 


covered over by a mound of earth, and occa- 
sionally in deep vaults excavated in soft rocks, 
and closed with a heavy slab of stone. Some 
of these pits are twelve feet long by eight feet 
wide, and thirty feet deep, and contain a great 
number of bodies of the dead. They were 
probably common or family burying-places. In 
some of them, articles of gold to the value of 
thirty and forty thousand dollars have been 
found, and many thousands of dollars in value 
of golden arti- 
cles and orna- 
ments still find 
their way annu- 
ally to the Brit- 
ish and other 
foreign mints as 
bullion. I saw 
more than a 
bushel of these 
at one time in 


the Bank of 
England. 

The articles of 
gold bear the 


name of tunjos; 
they are of al- 
No. 11—opEL OF AN ANCIENT most every con- 

CHIMU HOUSE—FROM 4 Vase. colvable ‘form, 











and are sometimes of very tasteful design. Many 
seem to have been formed by a double process ; 
the first being to cast a plate of gold of the re- 
quired thickness, and then, while it was still in 
a semi-fluid state, to fasten in and on it such de- 
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No. 5—CHIMU GOLD AND SILVER COINS—FULL 
SIZE. 


signs made from golden wire as the fancy of 
the workman might suggest or his skill achieve. 
An example is given (Cut No. 17), which is full 
size of the original. 

More interesting than the tunjos, however, 
are the stone calendars found, at rare intervals, 
entombed with the priests, to whom the compu- 
tation of time was assigned in the Chibcha 





NO. 13—¥FIGURE FROM A CHIMU VASE. 


economy. I engrave one of these, never be- 
fore published, front and reverse (Nos. 18 and 

: 19), with the two supplementary 
figures (Nos. 20 and 21) that are 

cut on the edge of the stone. 

The material seems to be a com- 
pact slate. It would be an inter- 
esting, but rather tedious, under- 
\taking to explain the rude and ap- 
parently unmeaning series of signs 
here represented ; but the curious 
reader, desirous of investigating 
them, will find aids in Acosta’s 
‘* History of New Granada,” and in 
Humboldt’s “* Views of the Cordil- 
leras.” 


NO, 20, 





No 21, 


The Church of the Unity, Unitarian, Newton 
Street, Boston, Rev. George H. Hepworth, 
Pastor. 


Tuts religious society, though scarcely a 
dozen years old, is yet one of the most prominent in 
the city of Boston, on account of the wealth of its 
membership and the influence and eloquence of its 
minister. In the spring of 1857 a number of gentle- 
men, resident at the extreme south end of Boston, 
feeling the need of accommodations nearer than 
Union Park street, decided to establish the society as 
an experiment, and sixty-two persons in all, repre- 
senting probably thirty families, associated them- 
selves together, and worshiped subsequently in a 
small wooden chapel in Canton street. The society 
was regularly organized June 27, 1857, with the sig- 
natures of twenty gentlemen, and Messrs. Wm. G. 
Crosby, Job A. Turner, George R. Carter, Calvin A. 
Richards, A. A. Ranney and Horatio R. Storer con- 
stituted the standing committee for the first year. 
On the 22d of November, 1857, the first formal ser- 
vices were held, by Rev. Rufus Ellis, of Boston, and 
Rev. George Putnam, D. D., of Boston Highlands, 
officiating. Rev. George H. Hepworth, then not quite 
twenty-five years of age, was engaged to supply the 
pulpit for six months, from December 1, 1857, and on 
the 14th of March following received a unanimous 
call to the pastorate, which he accepted. Under his 
ministrations the society increased rapidly. 

The next thing was to obtain a church edifice. 
Nathaniel Winsor, Jr., and Josiah M, Jones were 
added to the standing committee at a meeting on 
May 17, 1858, at which the work of obtaining subscrip- 
tions was commenced, Rev. Mr. Hepworth was in- 
stalled October 6, 1868. By December, the required 
subscription of $36,300 was complete, and Messrs. 
Turner, Winsor, R. S. Wade, Ranney and Carter were 
chosen the building committee. 

The design of Thomas W. Silloway, architect, was 
accepted. Ground was broken February 22, 1859, and 
the church was dedicated November 6, of the same 
year, Rev. S. B. Cruft, Rev. F. H. Hedge, D. D., Rev. 
J. F. Clarke, D. D., and the pastor, officiating. The 
structure, with its organ and fittings, cost in all about 
$50,000. 

The building is 76 feet wide, and extends back 115 
feet to the next street, and has beneath it an elevated 
basement containing the lecture-rooms, et cetera, 
The interior is painted in imitation of Corinthian col- 
umns, panels, etc., and the ceilings in panel-work, 
while the pulpit is of light mahogany, with the organ 
back of itinanarch. There is but one gallery, over 
the doorway. Seatings are provided for nearly twelve 
hundred persons, but for years they have been all oc- 
cupied, 

Rev. George H. Hepworth, the pastor, is a young 
man of imposing personal presence, of very agreeable 
manners, and eminently courteous to all with whom 
he comes in contact, of whatever class. His abilities 
as a minister of the gospel are sufficiently set forth by 
the crowded state of his congregation, and by the 
highly complimentary invitation he has received from 
one of the most magnificent churches in New York 
city, that on the corner of Thirty-fourth street and 
Fourth avenue, late Rev. Dr. Osgood’s, accompanied 
with a proffer of $12,000 salary. On Sunday, May 
16th, Mr. Hepworth tendered his resignation to the 
Church of the Unity ; but the society are making her- 
culean efforts to induce him to withdraw his resigna- 
tion, offering to sell their present edifice for the sum of- 
fered them ($100,000), and to carry out an idea of Mr. 
Hepworth’s, the building of a free church on a grand 
scale, 

Mr. Hepworth was born in Boston in February, 1833, 
and, we believe, graduated at Harvard College in 1856. 
At aif events, after some months passed at Nantucket, 
and then a year in Cambridge as a resident graduate, 
he was making arrangements to visit Europe in the 
succeeding spring, when he was called in December, 
1868, to the temporary care of the Church of the Unity, 
of which he has ever since been pastor. 

Mr. Hepworth has rendered the denomination to 
which he belongs some distinguished services, hav- 
ing originated the system of Sabbath evening dis- 
courses in one of the principal theatres, a system 
that has since spread to other cities of the Union. He 
ia alse entitled *o the credit of baving, by his per- 





sonal established recently the 

School for the Ministry, which consists of four 

brick houses in East Dedham street, where thirty-five 
young men are preparing themselves for the duties of 
their sacred profession. Should the Fourth avenue 
church succeed in securing him, New York will gain 
a@ bright particular star for her constellation of noted 
and notabie public men. 








A Western justice ordered a witness to 
“come up and be sworn,.”” He was informed that the 
rson was deaf and dumb, “I don’t care,’’ said the 
udge, passionately, “ whether he is or not—here is the 
Constitution of the United States before me. It 
arantees to every man the right of speech ; and so 
ong as I have the honor of a seat on this bench it 
shall not be violated or invaded, What the Constitu- 
tion guarantees to a man, I’m bound he shall have.” 


Jack §., a jolly shoemaker, always kept Blue 
Monday ; but on Easter Sunday, having a friend visit- 
ing him, he got eed full, and kept so all the week 
till it came Saturday morning, when his wife said : 

* John, ain’t oe going to work to-day?” 

He looked at her a minute in silence, and then said: 

“Jane, is this not a holy week, and haven’t I kept 
Easter Sunday, Blue Monday, Shrove Tuesday, Ash 
Wednesday, Holy Thursday, Good Friday? and now 
do yer think I will spoil the whole thing by working 
on Sat urday ? Not as long as I claim to be a religious 
man |’ 


A youne gentleman, six years of age, was 
partaking pretty freely of the good things of this life 
at the dinner-table, immediately after his return from 
Sunday-school. An elder brother, eight years old, 
after eying him for some time, said: 

“Charley, if you were to eat much more, and it 
should kill you, you would weigh so much that the 
angels could not carry you up to heaven.” 

Little six-year old hesitated for a moment, and then 
looking up replied : 

“Well, if they couldn’t do it alone, God would send 
Samson to help them.” 


A Dovstro, Compiiment.—A young lady 
in company with a clergyman consented, after a long 
and coy resistance, to be led to the piano. When she 
sang, it was so badly that, as she finished, no one 
was found with suflicient heroism to express to the 
fair executant the collected thanks of the auditors, 
In this strait, the parson arose, and crossing the room, 
said, with his sweetest smile; “Thank you, Miss 
—, very particularly. Another time, when you say 
you can’t sing, we shall know how to believe you.” 


Two REMARKABLE PHotrocraPus.—We are in 
receipt of two admirable photographs of both New 
and Old School Presbyterian Assemblies, taken at 
their respective places of mecting in this city, by 
T. F, Crane, a young and enterprising artist of New- 
ark, N. J. Mr, Crane devotes himself principally to 
outdoor group pictures, and in all his efforts that we 
have witnessed, exhibits great proficiency in the art. 


INTERESTING TO LaprEes.—In 1854 I purchased 
a Grover & Baker sewing machine, which has been in 
almost constant daily use ever since, Fifteen years of 
arduous labor on every variety of material used in a 
family, seems to have no more effect on its move- 
ments than the labor of so many days. It has been a 
faithful, tireless, uncomplaining and inexpensive 
servant, never having needed the slightest repairs, 
and is still capable of doing the sewing for another 
generation.—Mrs. Bartol, 1,900 Spruce street, Phila- 
delphia, 


PAIN PAINT! 


Six pints of Annihilator for Catarrh or Cold in the 
Head, or one pint of Pain Paint (double strength) sent 
free of express charges on receipt of $5, or one 
gallon of Pain Paint (double strength) for $20, Small 
bottles sold at all drug stores. R. L. WOLCOTT, 
Inventor and Sole Proprietor, No. 181 Chatham Square, 
New York. tf 


SCIENCE ADVANCES. 


As soon as an article purporting to be of utility has 
been tested, and its merits endorsed by public opinion, 
unprincipled parties endeavor to replenish their de- 
pleted purses by counterfeiting, and substituting a 
spurious for the genuine article. Some time since, 
mercury, in the disguise of pills, powders, etc., was 
given for all diseases of the stomach and liver, while 





quinine was freely administered for the chills. At 
length HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS made its 
advent, and an entire new system of healing was in- 
augurated. The beneficial effects of this valuable 
preparation were at once acknowledged, and mineral 
poisons suffered to sink into that obscurity to which 
an enlightened age has consigned them, There have 
been many spurious Bitters palmed upon the commu- 
nity, which, after trial, have been found perfectly 
worthless, while HOSTETTER’S has proved a blessing 
to thousands, who owe to it their restoration to health 
and strength. 

For many years we have watched the steady pro- 
gress of HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS in pub- 
lic estimation, and its beneficent effects as a cure for 
all complaints arising from the stomach of a morbid 
nature, and we are free to say that it can be relied 
upon as a certain relief and remedy. Its proprietors 
have made the above preparation, after years of care- 
ful study and sitting, and are now reaping the reward 
claimed by this valuable specific, and which they so 
richly merit. It isthe only preparation of the kind 
that is reliable in all cases, and it therefore demands 
the attention of the aMicted, 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


Prices greatly reduced ser cash, New 17-octave 
Pianos of First-class Makers for $275. New Cabinet 
Organs and Melodeons for $50 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 4°1 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 

{RAND DUCHESS, AND SIXTEEN 

¥ other popular Operas, for Pianciorte, Solo, 50 cents 
each, or splendidly bound in vérmiiion and gold, one 
dollar, The cheapest and most ex ensive catalogue of 
Modern Music in the World. Mailed free on application. 
Any work mailed on receipt of price. 

tf BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


1? REMOVE MOTH PATCHES, 
Freckles, and Tan from the face, use PERRyY’s 

MoTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. 

B. C. Perry. Itis reliable.. Sold by all Druggists. 
704-16 


prok BLACK WORMS, AND PIMPLES 
on the Face, use PERRY’S COMEDONE AND PIMPLE 

REMEDY, prepared ca | by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond 

street, New York. Sold everywhere, 704-16 














FOR BOSTON 


NEWPORT AND FALL RIVER. 
NARRAGANSETT STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS 
BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 


CAPT. BRAYTON, CAPT. SIMMONS. 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 
FROM PIER No. 28 NORTH RIVER, 

(Foot of Murray St.), 

AT 6 P.M. 

DODWORTH’S CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA, 


Including brass, string and reed bands, will be at- 
tached to each steamer on its passage. 


Grand Promenade Concert 


EVERY EVENING. 
THIS IS THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A SUNDAY 
NIGHT STEAMER. 


JAMES FISK, Jr., 
Managing Director. 
M. R. SIMONS, General Superintendent. 
CHAS, H. VAILE, General Passenger Agent. 


“ THE WORKSHOP.” 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-Industry, 
And to the elevation and improvement of Taste in 
Manufactures, Construction and Decoration, Founded 
in 1863, now published in English, French, German 
and Italian. The superior taste, exquisite finish and 

eat practical value of the ——_ yy] in this 

ournal are creating for it a world-wide popularity, 
It is highly useful especially to Architects, Builders, 
Glass-Outters and Glass-Stainers, Decorators, Fresco. 
Painters, Sculptors, Designers, Engravers, Litho- 
graphers ; for Manufacturers of Bronzes, Silverware, 
Gas-Fixtures, Wall Papers, Carpets, Oil-Cloth, Mold- 
ings, Frames, Terra-Cotta, etc. 

No Designer in Ornament or in Works of Taste of 
any kind—no Student of the Beautiful should be 


without the 
“ WORKSHOP.” 

Terms ;: $5.40 per year in advance ; single numbers, 
50 cents. 

Back volumes supplied. Easy terms to Clubs, 

Active Canvassers wanted everywhere. 

E. STEIGER, Publisher, 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 


STENCI 
given, 








NAME PLATES, cut for the 
trade. Agents wanted. Good pay, 
H. OSBORN, Peabody, Mass, 





HITCHCOCK’S 
DIME MUsSsIC. 


In presenting to a generous and appreciative public 
this new series, we feel that we are more fully meet- 
ing the popular demand for select music at a low 
price, 

To properly compensate Authors, and thereby to 
stimulate native talent, is a cardinal feature of our 
undertaking ; while to place upon the Piano rich 
gems, requiring more space than the Half-Dime Series 
affords, induces the inauguration of the Dime Series, 
— it is believed will accomplish both of these 
aims. 

The abundant success which has crowned the ad- 
vent of the Half-Dime Series removes any hesitancy 
we might have felt in placing this new series before 
the public. Both will be published weekly, and the 
numbers multiplied rapidly as possible. Parents can 
rest assured that, in future as in past, our publica- 
tions will be scrupulously free from anything that has 
an immoral or hurtful tendency, so that those who 
subscribe for the numbers as issued will find nothing 
to offend even the most fastidious taste. The follow- 
ing are now ready : 

No. 1. Anvil Chorus. 

“ 2, My Soul to God, My Heart to Thee, 
“ 3. Wedding March. 
4, It is Better to Laugh. 
** 6, Orphee Aux Enfers Galop. 
6. 
‘ 


. Sleep Well, Sweet Angel. 
. The Dethi Galop, 
“ 8, Nelly Carey. 

The above can be obtained of Music and Periodical 
dealers generally. Mailed (post-paid) on receipt of 
price, 10c. each. 

B. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman Street, New York. 


BLUE BEARD. 


Potpouri comateing all the principal Melodies for 
Piano—‘ My First Wife is Dead,” “ Palanquin Bear- 
ers,” “‘ Why do they Gaze at Me,” etc., in two numbers, 
each 40 cents. 

WIENER BON BONS. New Waltz by Strauss - 40c. 
LIVE IN MY HEART AND PAY NO RENT - 20c. 
KITTY McGEE . - . - + 35c. 
LITTLE MAGGIE MAY - - - - 35¢, 
For Violin or Flute, 15 cents each, mailed, 


FREDERICK BLUME, 
1,125 Broadway, 2d door above 25th St. N. Y. 








Have You Read Lawless Lives? 
Carly is a Splendid Character. 
THIS SPLENDID STORY WILL BE CONTINUED IN 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
CHIMNEY CORNER, 


No. 212, 


ISSUED MONDAY, JUNE 7, 
With a more attractive collection of Stories than ever. 


A DIVE FOR LIVE—A Capital Adventure. 

A CLIENT IN PERSON—A Lesson for all Lawyers. 
MADEMOISELLE ST. AUBYN—A Touching Story. 
KIT CARSON’S ADVENTURES—Stirring and Graphic. 
THE ROMANCE OF AN APPLE STAND—A Tale of 

True Love. 

MINERVA’S MARTYRDOM—A Story of Devotedness. 
A RATHER FISHY TRANSACTION—A Capital 


Story. 

THE MIDNIGHT SHOT—An Exciting Adventure. 
With a Portrait and Sketch of JOHN J. WOLCOTT, 
Esq., of Fulton, New York, and a Magnificent 
Illustration, 

ALFRED IN THE DANISH CAMP. 


In our next we commence a new and very interesting 
Story, 


GERTRUDE LA TOURETTS. 


Price ten cents, Ready every Monday morning. For 
sale everywhere at the Ne ws Depots, 
Just the thing for Family Reading. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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FRANK: LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 











WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


: COMPRISING 
STARTLING INCIDENTS, 
Interesting Scenes, 


WONDERFUL EVENTS, 


IN ALL COUNTRIES, ALL AGES, 
AND AMONG ALL 
PEOPLE, 


EDITED BY 


C. G. ROSENBERG, 


AUTHOR OF “PRAGMATA,” “THE MAN OF THE 
PEOPLE,” ETC., ETC. 


OVER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS 


By the most distinguished Artists in Europe and 
America, ‘The list of contributors numbering one 
hundred and twenty-eight, among whom are hana 
the popular and widely-known names of Gustave 
Dore, haus, Billings, Cruickshank, Corbould, 

tinge, Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, Hennessy, Homer, 

ilais, Nehleig, Nast, Read, Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, Tony Johannot, etc., 
etc., etc. 





AGENTS WANTED 


In every City, Town, Village, and County in the 
Union, for this at history. It is by far the most 
exciting, attractive, instructive, humorous, entertain- 
ing and valuable book ever issued from the American 
press, containing a larger amount of historical, bio- 
graphical, curious and startling incidents than any 
work of modern times, and presented in a form so 
attractive that even tht untutored mind finds in it 
subject of absorbing attention. Over one thousand 
engravings, by the most eminent artists in Europe 
and America, 128 in number, making it altogether the 
most unique, complete, and elegant pictorial work 
ever published. To energetic and efficient canvassers 
an opportunity for making money is here offered 
rarely presented in a lifetime, as n0 one who sees the 
book can refuse to buy it. 
Send for circulars and terms at once. Address, 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


411 Broome Street, New York. 


$3,000$ FAseRry. ee 
$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to 
prosecution and imprisonment. Faull particulars free. 
Address 
W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, 0. 








TRY THE BEST 


ONE DOLLAR SALE 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
ae If required, Agents NEED NOT PAY FOR 
THE GOODS UNTIL DELIVERY. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Send for Circular. 
Ss. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

71417 


$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
Agents to sell the HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
It makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has 
the under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any 
Sewing Machine ever invented. Price $25. War- 
ranted for five years. Send for circular. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 714-25 


5,000 BOOK AGENTS 


WANTED for HARDING’S New Illuminated and 
Illustrated Editions of the LIFE OF CHRIST and 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. The works are 
now ready for delivery. Address for Catalogue of the 
best selling Subscription Books published. 
W. W. HARDING, Philadelphia, 
Publisher of Harding’s Edition of the Holy Bible. 
714-17 








O IT NOW.—Don't delay, but send 25 
cents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 
for twelve months. It is the cheapest, the best, and 
the most popular Monthly published. Specimen 
copies sent on receipt of astamp. Address 
0, A. ROORBACH, No, 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


NE Sent to all who wish it. Address 
G, & Co., 69 Wall street, N. Y. 


711-714 


BLACK WALNUT PORTABLE RACK 
for Parlors, Bedrooms, Stores, etc, ; holds Books 

and Fancy Articles. Sent by express on receipt of 

price, $2.50, W.C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N, Y. 
704-22e0W 








Warranted a Perfect Cure 
Jor all kinds of PILes, LEer- 
ROSY, SCROFULA, SALT- 
RHEUM, and all DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN AND BLOOD. In 
case of failure, I request all 
dealers to return the money 
and charge it back to me. 
No failures for over 10 years. 

H FOWLE, Chemist, 
Boston. $1 
Send for Circular Sree 





a Bottle. Sold 
710-16e0Ww 


every where. 





IE MODENWELT—tThe best Family 
Journal in the world, 1,500 Illustrations, 180 
Patterns, 400 Diagrams for Embroidery. Two num- 
bers monthly, 35 cents; yearly, $3. Sold by news- 
dealers, or 8. T. TAYLOR, 391 Canal street, N. Y. 
EET SWEET QUININE, ts warranted 
SW equal—dose for dose—to the sul- 
phate (bitter) Quinine, with the im- 
portant advantage of being sweet 
instead of bitter. 
SVAPNIA is OPIUM PURIFIED ofits 
sickening and poisonous proper- 
ties; it is the most perfect ANo- 


SVAPNIA DYNE and SOOTHING OPIATE yet 
discovered, 


Sold by druggists ; prescribed by best physicians, 
STEARNS, FARK & CO., Chemists, New York. 
716-19. 


CROQUET. 


oy sets. The la , cheapest and best stock in 
country.’ See ular. Sent securely 
~packed, anywhere. 


D. B. BROOKS & BRO., 
Washington street, Boston. 











PARENTS, sore citar. 


The Easiest Way to Do It. 





CENTS PER WEEK WILL BUY THE 

Boys’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. A 16 page paper, 

especially adapted for the young folks, illustrated 
with 20 engravings in each number. 


a 


13 Reasons Why You Should Buy It. 


1Ist.—It is intended to supply the young of both sexes 
with matter entertaining enough to attract them to 
read, and instructive enough to make the reading 
profitable. Parents find it the most valuable auxil- 
iary for family instruction. 

2d.—The stories are by the first writers of the day in 
this branch, and all tend to inculcate in the young 
honesty, manliness, uprightness, courage, and truth, 
as well as respect for religion, In their choice the 
greatest care is exercised. 

3da.—Dut, while the young seek fiction, they require 
something more; and ovr object is always so to blend 
instruction with amusement as to make the paper a 
vehicle for conveying useful information in a pleas- 
ing form, 

4th.—As an incentive to industry and perseverance, 
it gives weekly a portrait, with biography, of the 
best scholar in each school in different parts of the 
country. 

5th.—It has very interesting tales of travelers, in 
which much instruction is blended with amuse- 
ment. 

6th.—It tells them all about the countries of the 
worid, especially our own. 

7th.—It tells them all about illustrious people, and 
how they became so. 


Sth.—It tells them all about natural history, and the 
curiosities of nature and art. 


9th.—It gives scenes at home and abroad, 

10th.—It gives instructions for interesting employ- 
ment for the young. 

11th.—It tells the boys how to make boats, kites, to 
play games of skill, etc. 

12th.—It tells the girls how to make toys, dolls, 
needlework, tatting, crocheting. 


13th.—It tells all about croquet, base-ball, la crosse, 
etc. 


The following continued stories have been, and are 
now being published in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS? 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


SILAS THE CONJUROR; 

THE HUNTER’S FEAST, by Mayne Reid; 
CHEVY CHASE; 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS; 

ALONE IN THE PIRATE’S LAIR; 
ERNEST BBACEBRIDGE; 

THE STUDENT CAVALIER; 

THE BLACK PANTHER; 

NOBODY’S DOG; 

VOYAGE OF THE CONSTANCE. 
UNLUCKY BOB, and 

THE NAUGHTY GIRL OF THE FAMILY. 

A prize of $5, another of $2.50, and another, a beau- 
tiful picture, are presented weekly for the best solu- 
tions to enigmas and charades. Nearly 400 prizes 
have been given away with this beautiful paper. 

WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT FRANK LESLIE’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 

A gentleman thus writes to us: 

WASHINGTON, Dec, 7, 1868. 

DEAR Str—I am compelled to purchase your Boys’ 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY regularly for my little daughter, 
whose reward it is for studiousness and good conduct; 
and it is the greatest incentive to “goodness” that 
can be offered to her. She would rather be deprived 
of almost anything else than her “‘ WEEKLY.” Itis 
the only matter any way resembling fiction she is al- 
lowed to peruse, and it is all she desires. Permit me 
to certify to the usefulness of the paper beyond amusc- 
ment, in the patterns for playthings, etc., and from its 
varied reading matter, prose, and poetry. Whenread 
aloud, it perfects the intonation more in reading one 
copy than one month’s practice from her ordinary 
school-books. I know of no such aid to a child’s edu- 
cation, when properly used, as is afforded by the 
WEEKLY, combining, as it does, instruction with 
amusement. Very respectfully, 

H, CLAY BOUDINOT. 
WHAT A PRINCIPAL OF A SCHOOL THINKS OF 
THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 

DEAR StRn—FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY is the paper for boys and girls, and I can 
heartily recommend it to the scholars of our Public 
Schools. Of all the magazines and papers published 
for the young, I regard it as the best, abounding with 
a variety of interesting and useful information. 
Quite a number of my boys and girls have recently 
become subscribers. Yours, etc., 

H, G. HUNTER, 
Principal High School, Hamburg, Pa. 

A lady writes: 

“J am delighted with the Boys’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 
as are also all the rest of us at home, and consider it 
to be the best paper of the kind in publication, contain- 
ing nothing but what is pure and good.” 


. 


Terms: 5 Cents Weekly; $2.50 One Copy for On« 
Year; $6 for Three Copies; $20 for Ten Copies for One 
Year, and a copy free for one year for the getter-up oi 
the club. 

Clergymen and Teachers, $2.00 Per Year. 

Send 25 Cents, for which you will receive the next 


| succeeding five numbers, postage paid, as specimens 


Address 


FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, 
‘New York. 


of the paper. 





DEGRAAF 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 








& TAYLOR, 
130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Ete., 


ot any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





The Celebrated Imitation Gold 


vie 


S15. 


HUNTING 


WATCHES. $20. 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 





CASES 


OF THE 


COLLINS METAL 


(Improved Oroide). 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our superior Oroide Watches 
having recently been imitated, and Worthless watches sola 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented 
as our Watches, we hereby caution the public against them, 
and give notice that we are in no way responsible for those 
bogus concerns, and only those purchasing directly from 
us can secure a genuine Watch of our manufacture, We have 
recently greatly improved our Oroide in appearance and 
durability, and to pros the public from imposition here- 
after, have namec 
notice that any one making use of this name will be prose- 
cuted to the extent of the law. 


it “ COLLINS METAL,” and we give 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold ; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges; 


retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic value, 


All our Gentlemen’s Watches 


are Full Jeweled Patent Levers ; those for Ladies, an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small 


watch, all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate, 
ness, style of finish, general appearance, and for time, to a gold one costing $150, 


The $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
Those for $20 are of extra 


fine finish, and are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6, 

JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal ; Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-But- 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets, Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, etc., all of the 
latest and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 

TO CLUBS.—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time we will send one watch extra, -free of charge. 

We positively employ no agents (who would require a commission), as we cannot possibly manufacture the 


watches for less than our published prices, 


Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 


prices. Parties in New York or elsewhere, representing themselves as our agents, are swindlers. The genuine 


Collins Watches can only be had at our office in New York city. 


Customers are requested not to send money 


in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States, to be paid for when taken from the express 
office. Customers must pay all express charges. In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, and State. 
Customers in the city will remember that our only office is 


No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth Street (Up-stairs), New York). 


37 and 39 Nassau Street. 


$I A Day. Samples Free. Address, with stamp 
RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 712-24 


+ Q D WALTHAM ‘ Q) D 
e e » WATCHES. ® ° e 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 

FULLER & CO. (late M. E. Chapman & Co.), 
Removed to No, 25 Jobn St., N.Y 

We will send, on order, single WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in solid Gold and Silver cases only, by express, to any 
part of the United States, to be paid for on delivery, 
after examination, at wholesale prices, The buyer to 
pay all express charges. 

6. Send for Illustrated Circulars, giving full infor- 
mation, 710-722 





ATENTS.--Munn & Co., Editors Scien- | 


tific American, 37 Park Row, New York. 
Twenty-three years’ experience in obtaining 
AMERICAN and EUROPEAN PATENTS. 
Opinions no charge. A pamphlet, 108 pages of law 
and information, free. Address as above. 709-16 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


JUBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others | 


who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 
ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 
himself, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 


WANTED— AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 
$25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute, Liberal inducements to Agents, Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 707-718 








ABSOLUTE Divorces legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, etc., sufficient cause, No publicity. 
No charge until divorce obtained. Advice free. Ad- 
dress M, HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N. Y. 

715-727 


FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 


CLOBE FIRE EXTINCUISHER CO. 
No. 4 Dey Street, New York. 


Great reduction in price. N®. 1 $35; No. 2 $40; No. 3 $45, | 


First-class Agents wanted. Address as above, 


714-17 





OF CUBA. 

Condected by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. $390.000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
f~se nished, The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 








YSTER Y.—Spirit Prorocrarns sent for 25 cts, 
Address Spirit Picture Co., 34 Liberty street, N.Y. 
713-16 


THY WILL YOU WORK FOR $1.50 





\ 


new business ? Can be done indoor by either sex. We 
have 100 new articles never before introduced, and 
wanted in every house. Samples sent on receipt of 
10 cents, Address WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau St., 
New York. 712-17 


IRON FRONTS FOR DWELLINGS. 


We are prepared to furnish and erect Iron Fronts 
for Dwellings, to take the place of brick or brown- 
stone, equally handsome, more durable, and much 
cheaper. 


THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
704-29 77 and 83 Liberty Street. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 
100 paid, for 26 cts. ; 100 Photographs of Actors for 
100 Photographs of Minstrels for 25 cts. ; 100 
Union Generals for 25 cts. ; 50 Photos of Rebel Officers 
for 25 cts. All the above sent, postpaid, for $1. Ad- 
dress C. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. Y. 
705-19 


5 cts. ; 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY | 


a day, when you can make $50 a week inour | 


Removed from 
_ ae E. COLLINS & co. 


| SOMETHING NEW! also,best 
Key Tag & Stencil Tools, Cir- 
| Mm culars sent FREE. Address, 
BALTO, STENCIL WORKS, MD, 
| 








yw send for catalogue of all new Archt- 
tectural Books and Journals, Address A, J. BICK- 
NELL & Co., Pub’rs, Troy, N. Y., or Springfield, Il. 

. 712-15 


More Valuable than Gold. For 
=" particulars send two 3-cent stamps to 
AUGUSTE DUPIN, Box 1027, Cincinnati,O, 712-15 

ROIDE GOLD FOUNTAIN PENS.— 
Look as well and write as well as pure gold pens ; 
warranted not to corrode in any ink; once dipping 
| will write three pages ; one pen will outwear six best 
steel pens; try them’; 3 sample pens, 15 cents; box 
of one dozen, 40 cents ; one gross, $3. Sent by mail, 
postage paid, Agente wanted, Send stamp for circular, 

Address, CHARLES SEYMOUR, Holland, N, Y. 


712-17 




















SOMETHING NEW AND START- 
h LING.—Psychologic Attraction, Fascination, or 
Science of the Soul. A new book, 400 pages, none 
pareil, ¢legantly bound in cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, 
B. A., author of “ Natural Forces,” etc. This wonder- 
ful book contains full and complete instructions to 
enable any one to fascinate and gain the confidence 
or love of either sex, and control or subject the brute 
creation at will. All possess and can exert this men- 
tal power, by reading this book (not a mere circular 
| or advertising scheme), which can be obtained by 
| sending your address and postage to the Publishers, 

T. W. EVANS & ©O., 
139 South 7th St., or 41 South 8th St., a 


W HIsK Y. TEN CENTS A GALLON.— 
| Instructions 25 cents. Address Box 14, Port 
713-16 


Deposit, Maryland. 

$100 TO $25 per Month quaranteed, Sure 
pay. Salaries paid weekly to 

Agents everywhere selling our Patent Everlasting 

| White Wire Clothes Lines, Call at or write for par- 

| ticulars to the Girard Wire Mills, 261 North Third St., 

Philadelphia, Pa, 715-18 


CHILDREN’S CARRIACES. 
PRICES REDUCED. 
A $30 Carriage for $25. LEWIS P. TIBRALS, 
478 Broadway, below Broome St, 











CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS CAN BE 
made by selling a series of three superb Pictures 
| in Of] Colors, representing different events in the life 
of President Grant, 
1, THE BOY GRANT AS A HORSE-TAMER, 
2. LIEUTENANT GRANT AT THE CAPTURE OP 
| THE CITY OF MEXICO, 
| 3 GRANT BUILDING HIS LOG CABIN ON 
FARM IN ILLINOIS. ; 
The Pictures will readily sell for $1 each. at 
Send 30 cents and you will get a specimen by mail, 
postpaid, 
A. 


P. 0. Box 4,121. 
tf 







Leslie, 
214 CENTRE STREET, N. Tou 


— 


A GUARANTEE. 


Any good and enterprising person can make $3,000 
in the next three months by following our instruc 
tions. 

THINK OF THIS, 

| ye who stand with your hands crammed in your 
kets muttering, What shall I do to make money? 

| We want one good smart man in every town—one 
who can keep his business to himself—to act confiden- 

| tially with us, Business not to be known to your 
nearest friend. Persons in making application will 

consider themselves under oath not te divulge the 

business. Now is your time or never to make money. 

Enclose 25 cénts with plainly written address for our 

coniidential eércniar, giving fullipstructions, Address 

DE LAY & OO., 234 Broadway, N. Y. 
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PRETTY WOMEN. 


A comparatively few Ladies monopolize the 
Beauty as well as the attention of Society. 
This ought not to be so, but it is ; and will be 
while men are foolish, and single out pretty 
faces for companions. 











This can all be changed by using Hagan’s 
Magnolia Balm, which gives the 
Youth and a refined sparkling Beauty to the 
Complexion, pleasing, powerful and natural. 


Bloom of 


No Lady need complain of a red, tanned, 
freckled or rustic Complexion who will invest 
75 cents in Hagan’s Magnolia Balm. Its 
effects are truly wonderful, 


Kathairon, 0 


Pianoforte Warerooms, 
5th Av., Corner of 16th St. 

These instruments are used by Mme. PAREPA 
ROSA, Miss LOUISE KELLOGG, Miss ALIDE TOPP, 
S. B. MILLS, J. N. PATTISON, HARRY SANDER- 
SON, GEO, 

A. E. PEAS 
note the 


BEST PIANOS NOW MANUFACTURED. 


E; and considered by every musician of 





If you wish to obtain a 
Genuine Waltham Watch, at the 
lowest possible price and without any 
risk whatever, send for our descriptive 
Price List, which explains the differ- 
ent kinds, gives weight and quality 
of the Cases, with prices of each. 

Silver Hunting Watches, $158. 
Gold Hunting Watches, $70. 
Every Watch warranted by special cer- 
tificate. Single Watches sent by Express 
teany part of the country with the priv- 
llege to open the package and cxamine 
the Watch before paying. Send for a 
Price List, and please state in what Pa- 
per you saw this notice. Address, in full, 
HOWARD & CO., Jewelers and Sil- 

versmiths, No. 619 Broadway, N. ¥. 





ANTED — AGENTS—$75 
to $200 per month, every- 
where, male and female, to 
introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
_ g@W a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the “‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
5 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission 
which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & OCO., PirTssuRG, Pa., Boston, -, OF 
CAUTION. “Do ot be imposed by oth 

; : N.—Do n m upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 

om realy practical cheap machine manufactured. 
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JUST PUBLISHED—The | 
Great Comic Periodical « 
LESLIE'S BUDGET 
Complete Pictorial Hist 
containing; over Fifty \lustrations. The 
Great. Cartoons are: The Washington 
Othello ; The Pacific --2der ; The Indian 
Quaker Campaign; and General Grant's 
Spiritual Photograph, with numerous 
others, besides Sixteen Pages of the best 
Comic Literature in the language. For 
sale everywhere. 


ew Number of the 
ithe Age, FRANK 
F FUN, being a 


To. preserve and dress the hair, use Lyon’s 


F. BRISTOW, ©. JEROME HOPKINS, | 


ry of the Month, | 


| way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N, Y. 
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Trade-Mark!| Trade-Mark 
Jor Jor 


Silver. Laat gO Eo, | 


GORHAM MFG, 60,, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Sterling Silver Ware, 


AND 


Nickel Silver-Plated Ware. 


Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers sate di 5 
‘0 


| @t@ 


| STERLING. 


THE GORHAM WARE 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
ADAMS, CHANDLER & COMPANY, 
No. 20 JOHN STREET, New York. 
t 





fo 


150,000,000 


Sterling. Unclaimed Money and Estates Registry, 
commencing 1600. Fee to search for any name, $2. 
GUN & CO., 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, Eng. 





SE SPEER’S “STANDARD WINE 
BITTERS.”’ Thecharacter of Speer’s “Standard 
Wine Bitters’ is such that all may use it to maintain 
the stamina of their system, or to invigorate it, when 
they become debilitated ; being mildly stimulating, 
diuretic, sudorific and tonic ; beneficial in affections 
of the Kidneys and chronic diseases with general de- 
bility. Give them a trial, and they will recommend 
themselves, 





SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, o 





138s & 140 


SUITS | 


For all Occasions, 
ONE PRICE. 


are of unparalleled extent and variety. 


BY OUR NEW RULES 


fect Fitting guaranteed in all cases, 





ELECANT BRONZED 
Iron Bedsteads, Cribs & Cradles, 
IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 


Superior Style and Finish. 
TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED. 


Combining the essentials of Comsort, Durability, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness, it is deservedly the most 
| popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured and for | 
gale to the Trade, by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Warerooms, 30 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 








MASSES ae 


| Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, | 

| and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, | 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Ex- 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 





aay” Rules for Seif-measurement, Price List, and Samples of Goods mailed free on application. 


| ville, N. ¥. 





THE CENTRAL PARE. 


A delightful resort for toil-worn New Yorkers. 


RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Trade Mark. 
a, IHLANG-IHLANG, 
ESS, BOUQUET, 

(4 WHITE ROSE, 
‘aay RIMMEL’S BOUQUET, 
’ JOCKEY CLUB, 
WOOD VIOLET, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 











SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
‘ EDWARD GREEY & GO,, 38 Vesey St., N. Y, 
tfo 





| 
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Musical Boxes 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
novelties by nearly every steamer. Fine supply of 
fancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and sil- 
ver watches, M, J. PAILLARD & Co., 
712-3leowo No. 680 Broadway, New York. 


- 

M ers restore the naturalform. Depot, 907 ae 
“So 10 cents for treatise. Agents wanted. 

7470 


me. Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Develo 





| PREEMAN ¢ BURR Cp oTHING 
WAREHOUSES, 


FULTON STREET, 
(Bet. Broadway and Nassau Street), 


OVERCOATS | 
For all Seasons, 
FURNISHING GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Our Goods made up for immediate wear, as well as Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Vestings, etc., in the piece, 
Orders for Garments to measure executed within a few hours, 


FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT. 
Gentlemen in all parts of the Country are ordering Clothing direct from us, with entire satisfaction. 


BOYS’ SUITS 


For all Ages. 


Per- 


Oo 


ENTIRE NEW STOCK OF FURNITURE. 


At Reduced Prices. 


Consisting of Parlor, Dining-room, and Chamber 


suites, at 
F. KRUTINA’S 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 


Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston street, between Bowery | 


and Second avenue. 


Al] Goods Warranted. 
0 | 
' 
Important to Fishermen-—!If you want to 
catch Fish use MANN’S DOUBLE TROLLING SPOON, 
They are superior to any other trolling Bait for taking 
Pike, Pickerel, Bass, etc. Try them and be convinced. 
Price 75 centseach. JOHN H, MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
. 712-160 
This is no Humbug! 
YY SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, | 
) with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- | 


riage. Address W. FOX, P, O, Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
706-7170 


NEW YORK, 


ONE PRICE. 


aw 










LACK & CO, 























BALL, B 
Nos. 565 & 567. Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGLISH STERLING 3 
SILVERWAR 
y : 
THE PACTL 
| MANI racTURING. ENABLE THEM TO" OnvER 
LOWER. PRICES THAN ANY OTHER’ Hobos AZ 
THE TRADE. _ vee as 
“hk 
4, 
/ 
No. 
Wa « 





| °° MNAEIR NAME IS LEGION.” — Dys- 

pepsia is the ponent of more evils than flew out 
of Pandora’s box. Biliousness, sour stomach, head- 
ache, constipation, nervous debility, nausea, and in- 
describable mental misery are among its terrible 
offspring. Give them all the coup de grace with 
TARRANT’S FFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, Which 
renovates and regulates the bowels, tones the stomach 
and is a sure remedy for indigestion and all its con. 
comitants. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 0 


GAS AND KEROSENE 


FIXTURES 


Comprising in both classes the largest variety of 
new and handsome patterns for 
Dwellings, Stores, Churches, Halls 
and Public Institutions, 
to be found in any Establishment in the country, 
Manufactured and for sale to the Trade by the 
TUCKER WiANUFACTURING CoQ., 
Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 
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VELOCIPEDES. 
All Sizes, with our Patent Strap and Eibow Iron 
Brake ; Velocipede Wrenches ; Oil; Pocket Oil Cans ; 
Combination Logks and Lamps. 
G. H. MERCER & MONOD. 
| oO 3 William street, New York, 


| - 
| GRATITUDE. 


ADA ME PROTTEAN, 117 Claremont 
4 avenue, Brooklyn, conscientiously recommends 
the Tricopherous as the best Hair Restorer she has 
ever used, She has tried a great m different pre- 
parations for the Hair, but neither asa itorer nor as 
an elegant Hairdressing has she found any equal to 
ts) 


Barry’s Tricopherous, 
I OME EDUCATION — NEAR LON- 
don, England, For prospectuses and refer- 

ences apply at No. 45 South Washington square, New 
York. 716-19 0 

| bs) AO) TO $3,000 PER YEAR.—An 

« Age Agent is wanted in every town in 
the Unhion to make and sell an article of daily con- 

sumption in every family. Itisentirely new, Sale 

| permanent as flour. Address 

714-16 0 LOUIS COBLENTZ, Middletown, Md. 


wrountains, Vases, 
A ) 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
JANES, KIRTLAND & ©O., 
Nos. 8, 10 and 12 Reade street, N. Y. 


TWO CAPITAL STORIES. 
| FRANK LESLIE’S 


‘BOYS ANDGIRLS WEEKLY. 
No. 138, 
ISSUED JUNE 2, 
Will contain a Continuation of 


PAUL DERWENT, 
Naughty Girl of the Family; 


An ItNustrated 


LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 
ALL ABOUT CROQUET. 


and several most interesting Tales, Adventures, 
Games, Fun and Amusement. 

Two New and most Excellent Stories will begin in 
June. 














713-16 0 





The 





Price 5 cents. 
For sale at all News Stands. 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y, 
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